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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


‘Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in‘’1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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A PARSON’S CREED 
Grorce F. Parrerson 


f bi find what shining quality it is that 
makes each one of us loved by some- 
body. 

To learn to listen interestedly — and 
like it. 

To leave as much of the talking’ as 
possible to those who thrive on it. 


Never to exhaust my resources by 
endeavoring to impress others with what 
I know. 

To avoid finalities in thought, word 
and deed both as to persons and prin- 
ciples. 


To be generous in my speech with 
pleasant truths, and when unpleasant 
truths must be spoken, to do it in love. 


To maintain at all times the maximum 
of serenity. 


To ration strictly all unforgiving and 
angry acts and words down to the actual 
need in maintaining self-respect. 

To avoid wholesale condemnation of all 
kinds. 

To have sufficient courage to be sim- 
ple, direct and unassuming. 


To keep my sense of humor and to 
dispense it with discrimination and dis- 
cretion. 

To be sympathetic and helpful, but 
not beyond the point where it contrib- 
utes to weakness and selfish evasion of 
plain duty. 


To be friendly and approachable with- 
out the tinge of professionalism. 
_ To think of myself as being settled 
mm my parish rather than over it. 


To bear in mind always that it is the 
people to whom title to the church is 
entailed—not the minister. 

To be able at all times to put myself 
in a pew in my church and honestly re- 
port to myself whether I’d be there next 
Sunday or not. 

To be appreciative and ever aware that 
while the church is my principal busi- 
ness, it has the right to claim only its 
just proportion of my people’s time. 

To maintain a quality of dignity that 
bends but does not break. 

Never to relinquish my right to say 
what I think nor my obligation to listen 
courteously and graciously to what others 
think. 

To live in such a way that argument 
for my religion is unnecessary. 

To seek to be worthy to be accepted, 
first as a man, and then as a minister. 


A NOBLE LAYMAN 


JAMES H. HOLDEN, a respected citi- 

zen of Oakfield, Maine, and a promi- 
nent Universalist layman, died January 
25 after a long illness. Funeral services 
were held in the Universalist church, 
January 27, and were conducted by Rev. 
Hannah Jewett Powell, minister ad in- 
terim. Citizens, irrespective of creed, 
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united to honor him, and large numbers 
of little children who were devoted to 
him brought flowers. 

Mr. Holden was born in Weston, Vt., 
June 2, 1865, the son of William N. and 
Rebecca Smith Holden. “The seeds of 


Universalism were planted deep in him,” 


says Miss Powell, “probably by his 
mother.” Moving to Northern Maine 
when he was sixteen, he attended an or- 
thodox church in Oakfield for a time. 
Miss Powell relates that after some lurid 
exposition of hell-fire he exclaimed, 
“Never again. I am through here. There 
shall be a Universalist church in Oak- 
field.” 


The ground had been prepared for 
Universalism in Oakfield by Universalist 
influence from Canada not far away to 
the north. Mr. Holden was a member 
of the beautiful little church he helped 
to build in Oakfield, and a deacon. 

He likewise took a vital interest in 
town affairs and in the business of 
Aroostook County. He served as select- 
man, town clerk and as member of the 
School Board. We are indebted to the 
Bangor News for the following additional 
facts: 


“When a young man, he came to Oak- 
field and as a carpenter was employed in 
the construction of many residences and 
other buildings. 


“For twelve years he was employed by 
the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad as a 
telegraph operator, returning to his farm 
in 1917. 

“He was a member of Masonic Lodge 
and Eastern Star of Island Falls and 
Oakfield Grange. 


“He is survived by his wife, Clara 
Benn Holden; one daughter, Nellie Hol- 
den Stewart; and two grandchildren, Joan 
and Henry Stewart of Waltham, Mass.; 
a brother, Algernon O. Holden of this 
place; and two nephews, Charles L. Hol- 
den of Millinocket and A. E. Holden of 
Houlton. A son, Lt. Frank B. Holden, 
died in France in World War I.” 

J. ¥. St 


WHO’S WHO 


Sranuey MANNING is minister of the 
Universalist church of Hartford and is 
the new president of the Greater Hart- 
ford Federation of Churches. 


Lyman Warp is principal of the 
Southern Industrial Institute, Camp 
Hill, Ala. 


Frepertc W. Perxins is chairman of 
the Central Fellowship Committee of 
the Universalist denomination and is on 
various other important denominational 
bodies. 


Max A. Kapp is on the faculty of the 
Theological School at St. Lawrence 
University. 


Francis W. McPeerx is director of the 


Department of Social Welfare, Wash- 
ington Federation of Churches. 7 
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Britain, India and Fair Play 


HE question of India is an unsettled one, and, 

being the kind of question it is, it is dividing 
sentiment which ought to be steadfastly behind our 
war effort. Thousands of American people, misled 
by cables to Gandhi and by resolutions of able Ameri- 
ean churchmen, think that Britain has not done all 
that is possible to bring about an understanding in 
India. The facts are otherwise. 

Britain has offered India freedom. There are no 
ifs or buts about it. If the complete texts of all the 
documents could be read in this country much of the 
criticism of Britain would evaporate. Only those who 
think with their emotions would keep up the con- 
troversy. 

Consider some of the factors in the unsolved India 
equation: Britain is now responsible for India, and 
has been for many years. If our friends want to argue 
that she never should have been in India at all we 
might reply that her being there is because of world 
policies and world standards that have almost com- 
pletely disappeared, and that it couldn’t happen now. 
Or we might say that a fair examination of the 
matter would reveal many blessings that have come to 
India from association with Britain. But that relates to 
the past. The question before us is about the future. 

Here is India with Hindus and Mohammedans, all 
possessing rights in the premises, sovereign independent 
Indian states with their rights too, laws that have 
been enacted in good faith and upon the operation 
of which millions of other Indians and non-Indians 
depend. It’s but elementary to say that whether she 
ought to be in India or not, Britain is there and must 
plan her getting out to help India and not harm her. 

Britain has done just this. She has offered India 
full freedom “upon the cessation of hostilities.” Britain 
would be letting us down, China down, and all her 
other allies down, if she let the Japanese walk into 
India and exploit the manufacturing plants and the 
other resources of that mighty empire. The people in 
America who think that the fact of global war does 
not enter into the picture are the kind of people who 
would now start to negotiate a peace with Hitler. 
They are good people, but not good for much in this 
situation at least. 

While Sir Stafford Cripps was in India, he sub- 
mitted to questioning at a press conference in New 
Delhi, and we wish that the questions and answers 
could have had wider publicity. Here are some samples: 


Q. Will the Indian Union be entitled to disown its 
allegiance to the Crown? 

S.C. Yes. In order that there should be no possi- 
bility of doubt, we have inserted in the last sentence of 
paragraph (c) (ii) the statement, “but will not impose 
any restriction on the power of the Indian Union to decide 
in the future its relation to the other Member States of 
the British Commonwealth.” The Dominion will be com- 
pletely free either to remain within or to go without the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Q. Will the Indian Union have the right to enter into 
a treaty with any other nation in the world? 

SCE Wes: 

Q. Can the Union join any contiguous foreign 
countries? 

S.C. There is nothing to prevent it. Canada can join 
the U.S.A. tomorrow if it wants to. 

Q. Can it? 

S.C. Of course it can. 

Q. What about the Governor-General? 

S.C. The constitution-making body will be free to 
deal with that question as it chooses. 

Q. What will be the power reserved to the British? 

S.C. There will be no power reserved at all, but 
there will be a Treaty by which the Government of the 
Indian Union will undertake to carry on the protection 
of the minority communities which has been promised 
them. 

Q. Will Imperial troops be retained in this country? 

S.C. No Imperial troops will’ be retained in this 
country except at the request of or by agreement with 
the new Indian Union or Unions. 

Q. Will the Indian Union have the right to take 
expropriation measures? 

S.C. The Union will be free to take all measures 
which are open to a sovereign State to take. 

Q. Exactly at what stage does the British Govern- 
ment propose to leave this country? 

S.C. As soon as the constitution-making body has 
framed a new constitution to take the place of the old 
one, the British Government undertakes to accept and 
implement the new one; and the moment the new con- 
stitution comes into operation, the change-over takes 
place. 

’Q. Will India be represented at the Peace Conference? 

S.C. Certainly. 

Q. Can you tell us clearly what you are going to 
give us? 

S.C. What is required to answer that is one simple 
word—freedom. 

We used what we thought simple, “full self-govern- 
ment.” We followed it by a definition which we believed 
would convey the right meaning. There is no conceivable 
doubt that this allows complete and absolute self-deter- 
mination and self-government for India. 

Q. Now that this Declaration has been made, is 
there any difficulty in the way of India participating 
in the Atlantic Charter? 

S.C. None at all. 
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It is well to remember that there are millions of 
people in India who favor accepting the proposals of 
Great Britain. There are thousands of Indians with 
the British Army fighting Hitler. There are Japanese 
armies waiting to march in and exploit India if the 
British armies are withdrawn. 

There are millions of Mohammedans who are un- 
willing to have the British leave without definite 
assurance that the rights of minorities will be respected. 
And there are the separate, sovereign Indian states 
with rights. 

Mr. Gandhi is not helping India or the world or 
religion by his attitude. He is stirring up bad feeling 
and violence by starting his ninth fast. He is an old 
man and may die, and then more trouble will come. 
Whether he be saint or politician, an enormous mass 
of fanaticism supports his position, and those who in 
our country back him by intemperate resolutions and 
cables are simply throwing gasoline on fire. If they 
are willing to destroy the world and all that we are 
fighting for in this war just to have their own way 
about India, they are free under our laws to go 
ahead, but for our part we will try humbly to hold 
up the hands of saints who love God with the mind 
as well as with the heart. 


MANY LENTEN HELPS 


E do not have to mention again The Ladder 

of Excellence, by Frank Durward Adams, in 
order to promote its sale, for it is selling itself and 
the edition will be exhausted. It is one of the best 
Lenten manuals that we have put out. But we do 
wish to promote the sale and use of other Lenten 
material, not as a substitute for our own but as 
supplementary. to it. 

There is the Unitarian booklet edited by Frederick 
May Eliot, entitled Faith Forbids Fear. Dr. Eliot has 
not written the prayers and meditations. He has 
taken them from great Unitarian sources—Parker, 
Dodson, Charles G. Ames, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Chadwick, Stebbins, Sullivan, Emerson, Bellows, Frank 
Doan, Francis Greenwood Peabody. What a list of 
great names the Unitarians possess! And with what 
skill Dr. Eliot has marshaled helpful passages for Lent! 
“Whatever one’s faith may be,” he writes, “in terms 
of theological belief, its value today is found in its 
power to give steadiness of purpose, a resolute deter- 
mination to overcome fear and the kind of right spirit 
within that enables one to put a cheerful courage on.” 

For tweny-five years the Federal Council of 
Churches has put out an interdenominational booklet 
for Lent, called The Fellowship of Prayer. A million 
copies a year are used. This year again Gaius Glenn 
Atkins is the author. With such a man—he is both 
broad and fervent, both learned and practical—doing 
the job, we were bound to have a booklet capable of 
building men of many sects together in a true fellow- 
ship of prayer. 

Then the Methodists have given us this year a 
beautiful booklet called The Sanctuary, by Lucius H. 
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Bugbee, editor of their books and pamphlets for 
religious education. It is admirably done. Like the 
other booklets we have mentioned, it deals with the 
great subjects of faith, and faith is the same thing in 
essence, whether it burns in a Catholic breast or a 
Unitarian. 

All these booklets, and our own, sell for five cents 
each, except The Fellowship of Prayer, which is pro- 
duced in such quantities that single copies are only 
two cents. All of them may be bought by the dozen 
or hundred at a lower rate. Our own publishing house 
will help individuals or churches to get the material 
that they want. 


SOLDIERS’ READING 


N his syndicated column, “One Small Voice.” John 
I Kieran reports on one day’s operation ot a library 
at an army air base. Space forbids reproducing the 
list of titles drawn by soldier readers. We think it 
important, however, to pass on the fact that the list 
of nonfiction books read was long and excellent in 
quality. If any of our people are contemplating making 
further donations of books to military camps, they 
should not go on the assumption that the boys want 
only “light reading.” Our soldiers and sailors are 
reading everything from Plato to Oswald Spengler. 
They are reading poetry as well as prose, and classical 
poetry as well as modern verse. 

And, incidentally, there zs still great need of more 
books. Have you looked over your shelves recently? 


Nr els 1¢ 
A GALLANT LADY 
CORRESPONDENT calls Madame _ Chiang 


Kai-shek “a very gallant lady.” “Her voice, even 
over the radio, indicates it,” he writes. “I wish that 
people like her could write the peace treaty.” We agree 
fully. 

Her prepared speech in the House of Representa- 
tives brought her an ovation, and her extempore 
speech in the Senate won all hearts. 

Her practical Christian philosophy was shown in 
her reply to the President when he said, “We will get 
aid to China as soon as the Lord will let us.” “The 
Lord helps those that help themselves,” she rejoined. 
And, closing her speech in the Senate, she spoke of the 
ideals of freedom held by both China and the United 
States. Then she said: 


How are we going to realize these ideals? I think I 
shall tell you a little story which just came to my mind. 
You know China is a very old nation. We have a history 
of five thousand years. When we were obliged to evacu- 
ate Hankow and go into the hinterland to carry on and 
continue our resistance against aggression, the Generalis- 
simo and I passed one of our fronts, the Changsha Front. 

One day we went into the Heng-Yang Mountains, 
where there are traces of a famous pavilion called “Rub- 
the-Mirror” Pavilion, which was built over two thou- 
sand years ago. It will perhaps interest you to hear the 
story of that pavilion: 

Two thousand years ago near that spot was an old 
Buddhist temple. One of the young monks went there, 
and all day long he sat cross-legged with his hands clasped 
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before him in an attitude of prayer, and murmured, 
“Amita-Buddha! Amita-Buddha! Amita-Buddha!” He 
murmured and chanted day after day, because he hoped 
that he would acquire grace. 

The Father Prior of that temple took a piece of brick 
and rubbed it against a stone hour after hour, day after 
day, and week after week. 

The little acolyte, being very young, sometimes cast 
his eyes round to see what the old Father Prior was doing. 
The old Father Prior just kept at his work of rubbing the 
brick against the stone. So one day the young acolyte 
said to him, “Father Prior, what are you doing day after 
day rubbing this brick on the stone?” 

The Father Prior replied, “I am trying to make a 
mirror out of this brick.” The young acolyte said, “But 
it is impossible to make a mirror out of a brick, Father 
Prior.” “Yes,” said the Father Prior, “it is just as impos- 
sible for you to acquire grace by doing nothing except 
“Amita-Buddha’ all day long, day in and day out.” 

So, my friends, I feel that it is necessary for us not 
only to have ideals and to proclaim that we have them, 
it is necessary that we act to implement them. And so 
to you, gentlemen of the Senate, and to you, ladies and 
gentlemen in the galleries, I say that without the active 
help of all of us our leaders cannot implement these ideals. 
It is up to you and to me to take to heart the lesson of 
“Rub-the-Mirror” Pavilion: 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE* 


HIS is an account of the life of Bishop Lawrence 

in the last fifteen years of his life when many men 
would have been “on the shelf.” The story is told 
with affection, but with calm judgment as well, and 
with great literary charm. 

There were many things about William Lawrence 
that were extraordinary. He inherited a large fortune 
and apparently was in no whit spoiled by it. Of 
course the presumption was against him with some 
people. But they are the people who rate men by their 
class and not by their characters. 

He was brought up in a family where it was cus- 
tomary to serve wine at table, but he stopped serving 
wine himself when he was brought face to face with 
a cocktail-drinking generation. He spoke out against 
fashions that contributed to intemperance. 

He dared head a committee to ask the Governor 
of the Commonwealth to appoint a special committee 
to go into the Sacco-Vanzetti Case to see if the 
Governor ought to intervene, and naturally was 
assailed by one-half of the people. When the Gov- 
ernor had done what he asked and the committee, all 
trusted friends of his own, had made its report, he 
dared commend the Governor for accepting it, and 
thus for a time was assailed by the other half of the 
people. 

Born and brought up in a Victorian atmosphere, 
he was willing to take a stand publicly for sex educa- 
tion and an intelligent war on venereal disease. 

A Boston conservative, a friend of Henry Cabot 
Lodge, he was against the League of Nations, but he 
was no isolationist. We fear that now we have 
damned the book for many of our friends, but we 
recommend that they taste it and see if they are not 


*William Lawrence. By Henry Knox Sherrill. Harvard 
University Press. $2.00. 
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captured by it. William Lawrence speaks for himself. 
The author uses his diaries and addresses with 
exquisite taste. 

Those extraordinary fifteen years after he had 
given up the diocese of Massachusetts on account of 
his age are years we like to read about. One can 
hardly say that they teach him how to grow old, for 
William Lawrence never got old. From the Episcopal 
Seminary to the meetings of the Harvard Corpora- 
tion, then to some anniversary or to some special 
service in a church—or to prepare an article for a 
church paper, or to counsel the people who came to 
his home—he moved on in a busy but poised life. He 
always seemed to run the job and never to let it run 
him, even when he was raising a colossal sum for the 
Episcopal Pension Fund or for the Harvard School 
of Business Administration or for something else 
smaller but just as valuable in his sight. 

A plain, simple man who hated the pulpit voice, 
who stood squarely on both feet and went straight to 
the heart of a subject, whose practical insight dealt 
with theology as well as with everything else and 
took him to the heart of it, who had enormous influ- 
ence outside his church as well as in it and used it con- 
scientiously always and to good ends generally, who 
lived into his ninety-second year and made his last 
years his best years, he is a figure who will not be for- 
gotten soon. This little book, in no sense a definitive 
biography, will help us to see him and remember him. 
For it is vivid. It is by a man who lived through those 
last years with the seventh bishop of Massachusetts, 
for he became the ninth bishop himself. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“There is need,” say some of the Unitarian chap- 
lains, “of two brief pamphlets on prayer and on 
immortality.” 

a Ss Ce ore 

There would not be so much talk about revising our 
parliamentary system if Congress, in the midst of a 
crucial war, did not spend so much time on the com- 
paratively trivial and irrelevant. 

Nagging people to come to church is a confession of 
weakness and gets us nowhere. But attractive adver- 
tising and worth-while services are bound to get 
results. 


Checking a lawless youngster in church school may 
anger a doting parent and even cost a supporter, but it 
may save the child from being like the parent. 


The bitter winds may be blowing still when these 
words are read, but everything from the sap in the 
maple to the cardinal beginning his love song will 
know that spring is on the way. 

Dr. Brooks, according to a recent sermon, seems to 
think that rationing of every kind may not be such a 
bad thing morally and _ spiritually for a coddled 
generation. 
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Sermons by Young People 


We have spent hours going over manuscripts by 
Universalist young people sent to us after Young People’s 
Sunday, January 17, 1943. In every case the minister 
has written that the services and the sermons of the 
young people made a deep impression. In several in- 
stances the minister said that it would strengthen the 
youth work if we published the sermon in full. It is 
impossible to publish all these sermons, but we can 
testify that if we could, the faith of Universalists in their 
young people would be strengthened. 

We have given ourselves the vastly harder task of 
picking out pregnant passages from eight of the sermons. 
We are sorry not to publish them in full. 

THE EDITOR 


At the Capital of Connecticut 


At the Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, Miss 
Marlea Schilke spoke on “Women’s Place in the World 
Today,” and George Hastings on “Young. People’s 
Part in the Peace.” 

George Hastings, a boy of fourteen, is a student at 
Loomis School, a boys’ preparatory school of high 
grade, in what corresponds to the sophomore class in 
high school. Dr. Manning writes: “This paper is 
entirely his own work. His parents knew nothing about 
it until they read in the newspaper notices that he 
was to speak, and neither Miss Morrison nor I helped 
in the writing.” He said in part: 


When this war is over, it will be our job to help set 
up and preserve a peace. We all want to prevent another 
war, but there are many barriers in the path to lasting 
world peace. 

At the end of the war, the psychological letdown and 
relief will tend to make us pass by the difficult and even 
more important matter, the problem of a world peace. 
We in this country must want a good peace. We must be 
interested in it. We must be willing to sacrifice for it, 
even though we have just come through the sacrifices 
of war, and we must be willing to labor for it. We must 
be willing to change some of our ideas, to discover in 
our minds new realities and truths. We must become a 
part of world life, an integral part. The geographical 
isolation of our country and the fact that we are a great 
power and an almost self-sufficient nation must not make 
us think that we can live apart from the rest of the world. 
We can’t. We tried it to some extent before this war 
started, and it doesn’t work. We must humble our 
economic pride. It is true that for a while following the 
armistice the United States will be the great recon- 
structor and provider, but once the liberated countries, 
and also the defeated ones, are in working condition, 
and the world’s immediate economic and political prob- 
lems have been solved, it will be necessary for us to take 
a place equal with the rest in the general scheme of world 
living. 

Germany must take such a place also. She must be 
allowed to remain a united nation. She must have a demo- 
cratic form of government. This government must. be 
helped to strength by the victorious powers and not left 


her an eligible and valuable member of world society. 
We must not put Germany in economic chains by forcing 
her to pay reparations for the expense we went to in 
defeating her, or by excluding her from world markets 
and denying her access to vital raw materials. 

There will be much work for us in Germany during 
the recovery period. Many Americans will be sent there 
to work. Those who can speak German, who have a 
knowledge of some subject useful to the reconstruction, 
such as education or economics, will be the ones to take 
an active part in building world peace. Therefore, one 
way we can help toward lasting peace is by choosing such 
courses of study as will qualify us for a job in some part 
of the making of the peace. 

We all must realize how easily this country can slip 
back into its shell, how easily reactionary forces can set 
in after the war. This must not happen. We must make 
sure that isolationism never revives. Each person must 
do his part by using his own opinion as part of that 
powerful political weapon, public opinion. Public opinion 
after the war can help form the peace plan. Public 
interest, especially the interest of the press, helps to 
show our leaders how important an issue is to the people, 
and public opinion and the press combined can tell our 
leaders what action is wanted of them and force them 
to act accordingly. 

To bring in another important phase of the building 
of world peace I must discuss one word—prejudice. It is 
the cause of many wrongs. National and racial prejudices 
are among the causes of war. Nearly all of us bear some 
racial or national prejudice. Surprisingly enough, there 
are a great many people in the United States who have 
a strong feeling against the British. Perhaps this is not 
quite prejudice, but I am sometimes left wondering 
which we are against, the Axis or Britain. Race 
prejudice is more universal and goes deeper than national 
prejudice. If the world, through a very thorough and 
farseeing political and economic peace program, succeeds 
in becoming an orderly, sound community, race prejudice 
must have been overcome to a degree, and then it will 
be up to us to eliminate it completely. This will be hard. 
Think of the prejudice against the Negro in our own 
country! Theoretically all Americans are equal, but the 
Negro is unequal in three concrete ways—educational 
inequality in the South; political inequality, because he 
has the poll tax to hamper his vote and because the 
feeling toward him keeps him from holding government 
positions of any influence; and, most important, the in- 
equality on which the others largely center, vocational 
inequality, because he is barred from many businesses and 
some industries, and because he does not have equal 
opportunity for advancement in a business by which 
he 7s employed. 

In closing I want you to realize again what a 
tremendous, complex thing the problem of molding the 
world into a peaceful community, into a community 
peaceful forever, not just for twenty years, is. We must 
give much of ourselves to it, now, and then. 


At Old First Church, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Rev. Joseph W. Beach, pastor of the First Church, 


-to die and be replaced by a dictatorship, as happened 
after the last war. When Germany has been rebuilt into 
a democratic nation, and the rest of the world has 
progressed along the road to recovery, she will take her 
place with the other powers of the world. We cannot, 
crush the German nation. We must, through proper 
education and supervision in the years following the 
war, and by giving her a government like our own, make 
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sent us the sermon of Richard Strachan, which was 
delivered October 19, 1942, the first of the two Youth 
Sundays arranged each year in this church. 

Mr. Strachan is former state president and national — 
treasurer of the Universalist Youth Fellowship. He is — 
now in the Army. His home is in Cambridge, Mass- — 
achusetts. 
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He said: 


Youth is at war. Youth is fighting a war. Youth is 
the first line of defense. Not only on the battlefronts 
are we meeting a foe, but on the home front we are 
beginning to encounter one of the most difficult problems 
that has ever faced us. 

Through the years most of us have come to be satis- 
fied with things around us. If we went to Sunday school 
or church, it was once a week, and then we lived an 

. existence designed for pleasure. Our young people’s 
work was generally forgotten, and only because of the 
efforts of a few were we kept together. Now all this 
has changed. We are beginning to look to our church as 
a refuge from care and as a place where we can learn 
to work together for a better world. 

Most of the leaders of youth have gone to war. 
Others are going. It rests with those who are left to 
carry into action the things that we have treated so 
far in a haphazard way. 

In the past few months it has become harder and 
harder to put across a state youth program because of 
a decrease in membership and fewer contacts with those 
in other places. 

Local groups likewise have been affected. Where we 
had thirty or forty young people to depend on, now 
we may have twenty. This means a weakening of our 
structure unless we awaken to the vital nature of the 
problem. Those who do not go to war must assist those 
who do go by planning and carrying out the church 
work they would do if they were here. 

Remember what they said to Gene the day that he 
was born: “Walk bravely, Son, in the strength of this 
inheritance. The years will come and pile-their history 
upon you. Take them bravely and make from each event, 
from each glaring headline, from each impression which 
marks your soul, a generation like nothing the world has 
seen before.” That is what we have been charged to do. 
That is our task. 


Mr. Strachan stated the object of the Universalist 
Youth Fellowship as “the promotion of Christian 
culture, service and leadership among the young people 
of the Universalist Church and the extension of the 
power and influence of liberalism.” He declared that 
to realize their goals young people must work for a 
world Christian fellowship and work to build up the 
Universalist Church of America and all its youth 
groups. 

In a thoughtful, scholarly way Mr. Strachan out- 
lined work for young people under these heads: (1) 
Girding for the Task. (2) Enlisting Others. (3) Heal- 
ing the Wounds of the World. (4) A Design for 
Tomorrow. 

Miss Alice Beach, daughter of Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, offered the prayer at the service where Mr. 
Strachan spoke. In part it was as follows: 


As we look out upon the world this morning it seems 
as if there is nothing but misery, darkness, gloom, and 
despair. But, O God, we know that beyond this darkness 
there is a great light, the light of Truth, whose power is 
so great that it can bring hope and comfort to all who 
strive to find it. 

We ask that as we go out to take our places in the 
world we may always keep that light before us. May we 
learn to entrust our lives to thee. If, O God, any of us 
should stray by the wayside, we pray that, before long, 
we may again find the path upon which we started. 

We pray for those who are working to bring in thy 
kingdom on earth. Be with those who are left homeless 
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and desolate by this horrible war. May we do our share 
to bring them what security and comfort we can. 

As each day passes may we have more respect, honor 
and love for our parents. We know that some day we, 
too, must make the sacrifices which they have made 
for us. 

Forgive us our petty words and deeds of unkindness. 
We realize that through them we hurt thee as well. 

Bind the youth of the world together as they strive to 
live up to the principles laid down by Jesus Christ. 


At Melrose, Massachusetts 


At Melrose, Rev. Leslie C. Nichols is pastor and 
Robert Miller of Tufts College is student assistant. 
The latter sent us the sermons of two girls—Helen 
Vogt on “Our Generation Makes Up Its Mind About 
Its Faith” and June Tuell on “Our Generation Makes 
Up Its Mind About Its Task.” 

Helen Vogt is a senior in the Melrose High School, 
president of the local Y.P.C.U., and active in all church 
work. In music she is specializing in the piano. 

June Tuell also is a high-school student and secre- 
tary of the Y.P.C.U. She is taking special work in 
piano and voice. 

Miss Vogt recognizes that in youth people get 
ideas which may be with them throughout life. Quoting 
Paul, who defined faith as “the substance of things 
hoped for,” and the dictionary, which defines it as 
“active belief,’ she said that real faith was something 
to be used every moment of life. “Faith,” she said, 
“must cease being a Sunday affair and take its rightful 
place in our daily tasks, in school, at business or around 
the house.” 

“Real faith is something to lean on,’ 
“in times of joy as well as in sorrow.” 

Miss Vogt then took up the Universalist Statements 
of Faith—belief in God as father, in the spiritual 
authority and leadership of Jesus, and in our fellow 
men. 

She said forcefully that too often we pray as if 
we wanted only to tell God our own desires without 
ever listening to what he had to say to us, and that 
the men who have blessed the world—poets like 
Wordsworth, Shelley and Milton, or musicians like 
Handel and Beethoven—have been men who listened 
to what God had to say. 

“Not only did Jesus give us a lofty conception of 
God,” she said, “but he gave us a practical gospel about 
how God wanted us to live.” 

In closing she said: 


> 


she asserted, 


We have two opposing views about the worth of 
human personality. Science would reduce all we are or 
all we ever will be to the élements in a test tube. The 
Bible still holds a different view about man. As Uni- 
versalists we avow faith in the supreme worth of every 
personality. We say that chemically the scientist is right 
and yet that there is more to man than can be found 
in the test tube—that there is something inherently 
divine in each one of us, and that therefore we are but 
little lower than the angels. We have faith in ourselves 
and in our ability to go out into the world and change it. 
But more important, we have faith in our fellow men. 
To us, one cannot draw boundaries of race, color, creed, 
or nationality between men. We are all one. We cannot 
find room in our hearts to hate humans who deep down 
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within are like ourselves. This faith of ours extends to 
all men everywhere. Upon this faith do we seek to build 
a better world. We cannot sit any longer and see vast 
numbers of people ground under and oppressed, without 
a chance of a decent living. We refuse to have a peace 
which will not recognize the supreme worth of every 
human personality. Our faith cries out to us for brother- 
hood—justice and equality. We believe in man and his 
divine possibilities, and we have dedicated ourselves to 
do all we can to make him better—to give him a better 
chance to live. 


June Tuell dealt with tasks and aims in life, recog- 
nizing frankly that school children leave their work at 
the slightest excuse to run to a “movie” and the house- 
wife too often puts off until tomorrow what ought to 
be done today. When someone suggests Red Cross 
work for the benefit of servicemen, the voice of a 
group is apt to be for a dance to raise money for 
themselves. 

“Are these young people,” she asked, “so willing 
to benefit themselves and not benefit other people, 
going to help this world to survive? I doubt it. ‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ Well, we can almost laugh 
at that today.” 

After this frank indictment of some of the young 
people, Miss Tuell asked whether the young people 
could build a Christian world—a world of friendship 
and love—and she said that they could if they would 
put their minds to it. Will power is needed. She cited 
great examples of will power—Washington at Valley 
Forge and Lincoln in the Civil War. She said that 
young people needed a better mental diet than they 
got in cheap magazines, and suggested books like 
Storm over the Land, by Carl Sandburg, and Look to 
the Mountain, by Te Grand Carmon, Jr. 

She urged the cultivation of a taste for music with 
more to it than the “Jersey Bounce.” 

The greatest task of all, she said, was develop- 
ment of a personal religious life, and this could not be 
accomplished without working for it. 


At Meriden, Connecticut 


At Meriden, Connecticut, where Rev. Delmar E. 
Trout was pastor and where Rev. Isaac Smith now is in 
charge, the sermon was preached by Mr. Trout’s son, 
Delmar E. Trout, Jr., who is now a first-year student 
at Yale, in the Engineering Department, and a mem- 
ber of the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Trout made a unique, original type of ad- 
dress upon “The Spirit to Win,” drawing illustra- 
tions from the football field, and especially from the 
Yale football team of 1941, which after being out- 
played by a stronger Harvard team throughout the 
game rallied in the last moments to put over a touch- 
down and take the game. “The spirit that made that 
team and the team of 1942 win,” he asserted, “is not 
alien to the spirit inculeated by the church but lies at 
the root of all good effort.” 

“Only the noblest kind of spirit,” Mr. Trout de- 
clared, “could have inspired the almost superhuman 
efforts of our soldiers, sailors and marines on Bataan 
Peninsula, at Wake Island, and at Guadaleanal. They 
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are fighting the battles of truth and freedom, in which 
all of us are engaged as we do our part in the world 
war.” 

In closing he compared the work of religion to a 
football game, where the players on our team are all 
believers in the universal fatherhood of God, where the 
opponents are believers in a totally different way of 
life, where the head coach is religion, the playing 
surface the world, the officials our own minds and 
wills, and the rules the following: 


Life is given us for high uses; therefore let us be 
faithful in all things. 

Let us think purely; as one thinketh in his heart 
so is he. 

Let us speak truthfully; he that speaketh the truth 
shall never be moved. 

Let us act courageously; whoso doeth the right with 
his whole soul indeed is a man. 

The path of duty is near; yet men seek it afar off. 

Let us seek the truth and live it; for the truth shall 
make us free. 

Our victory must come not by overcoming our oppo- 
nent but by showing him our true beliefs and winning 
him to our side. 


At Dexter, Maine 


Miss Hilda Haskell, president of the Youth Fellow- 
ship of the First Universalist Church of Dexter, Maine, 
took as her subject, “Youth and a World at War.” 
Miss Haskell is a junior in high school. 

In a sane and thoughtful opening Miss Haskell 
showed the contrast between the secure days before 
the war and the revolution in all life, but especially 
in the lives of the young, since war came. Youth had 
to decide whether to join the colors or wait for the 
draft, whether to continue with courses in liberal 
arts or take commercial courses, whether to go 
into a defense industry or stay in college. She said 
that young people had become more serious and 
realized better the need they had for the church. 
“But,” she added, “in times like these, when life seems 
so difficult, we realize that we have not grown in our 
ability to understand the great problems. We need 
today the faith that our forefathers possessed.” She 
continued: 


The homes of these earlier generations were simple 
and rough, but there developed.a hearthside unity and 
companionship which families today frequently lack. 
These people had the character to succeed. If they could 
pull through in adversity, can we today do less? No, 
we can do likewise and be the more determined, because 
of our great heritage, to do our part in fighting discourage- 
ment and failure. 

Today one may occasionally hear a boy protest the 
thwarting of his ambition by the draft, or complain that 
the world has been messed up by our elders, yet it is 
we who must pay the price. But on the whole young 
people have done away with the natural tendency of the 
young to feel themselves the helpless victims of mis- 
understanding and tragedy. 

An older generation looks to us with mingled fear and 
hope; fear that our lives and ambitions will be shattered; 
hope that we shall measure up to the emergency. 

Youth today must come through. The ideal of 
Matthew Arnold expressed in, “We must see life steadily 
and see it whole,” should also be our ideal. We are 
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young. Young years are flexible years. We. can keep 
alert. We can adjust ourselves to unexpected conditions 
of living and thinking. 

‘George Washington called war the “scourge of man- 
kind.” Certainly there is nothing more important for the 
future of civilization than setting up the machinery of 
peace. We, as individuals, must take a keen interest in 
world affairs in order that our understanding of them 
may become a basis for decisions to be made by the 
America of tomorrow. 

American young people have a share in the new world 
order because it is they who will live in it. Some of the 
older generation will live on the edge of it, but it will be 
the youth of today who will live at its center. 

The young people of America have the best oppor- 
tunities of any group in the world to reshape the future. 
They are freer to think and to plan. Young people in 
other parts of the world are bound by customs and 
traditions. 


At Church of the Mediator, Providence 


Foster Caddell, Jr., a former president of the 
Y.P.C.U. and a graduate of the Rhode Island School 
of Design, was the speaker at the service in the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, Rev. Henry H. Schooley, 
pastor. The subject was, “Achievement Through Con- 
secration.” 

The thought was that one must not only have 
faith but be utterly consecrated to the great tasks 
of making things come to pass. “The Ambassador 
of the Argentine,” said Mr. Caddell, “once asked why 
North America was more powerful than South America, 
replied, ‘The people who came to South America 
came in quest of gold; those who founded North 
America came in quest of God.’ ” 

Mr. Caddell continued: 


While walking m the Champs de Mars, at Colmar, 
one day, a very successful German musician caught a 
glimpse of a stone face and it burned its way into his 
soul. It was the sculptured figure of a Negro at the foot 
of the statue of Admiral Bruat. 

Many people think of a statue as a cold, hard object, 
but the sculptor Bartholdi—he who gave us the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor—must have had a great 
sense of achievement when he learned that he was re- 
sponsible for sending off to Africa a man who in time 
will accomplish more than all the Eisenhowers and 
Montgomerys. 

While looking at this statue, which he later called 
“God’s image carved in ebony,” Albert Schweitzer said, 
“What I have done I have done for Albert Schweitzer, 
what I must do now must be done for the glory of God.” 

Albert Schweitzer is considered one of the world’s 
three greatest living men, and he spends his time minister- 
ing to Negroes in the jungles of Africa. He is a man who 
has consecrated himself to God. 

There can be no worth-while achievements in life 
without the spirit of sacrifice. The world we live in today 
calls for untold sacrifices on the part of us all. Sacrifices 
of time, of means, of lives. 

Only those who have young men away on distant 
battlefields can understand just what the word sacrifice 
means, because it involves something very precious in the 
form of human life. These men on the battlefields 
are consecrating themselves to the lofty ideals of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, but how well 

_ they achieve these goals will depend on how much 
all of us back home consecrate ourselves to the tasks 
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which we must do and the sacrifices Swhich we shall 
be called upon to make. 

The Apostle Paul speaks across the centuries and sends 
a message which will make for a nobler world and a 
better spirit in mankind—‘T have not achieved, but I 
follow after.” 


When a Superintendent Spoke 


Ralph S. Emerson, who spoke at the service in 
Everett, Massachusetts, is a middle-aged business- 
man who is superintendent of the church school. His 
recreation and avocation is music. 

He called attention to the fact that 1943 is the 
“Golden Anniversary of Youth Sunday,” the Y.P.C.U. 
having been organized in 1893. He raised the question 
as to what the boys and girls of that first Y.P.C.U. 
are thinking today—‘“Are they youthful in spirit or 
disillusioned?” 

“Youth,” declared Mr. Emerson, “is not a matter 
of years. It is an attitude of mind inspired by a grow- 
ing, enthusiastic spirit.” He quoted the philosopher 
who said: “Growth is natural to man. No one thinks 
of a flower trying to blossom or of a tree trying to 
grow. The blossoming of the flower is a manifestation 
of the universal spirit of life flowing through the plant. 
Spiritual enlightenment is the blossoming of the soul 
in man. It is just as natural, simple, inevitable, as the 
flowering of the rose. The wise man does not try to 
be wise. Wisdom is as natural to him as folly is to 
ordinary mortals. Man does not have to try to be 
himself.” 

“That kind of philosophy,” declared Mr. Emerson, 
“keeps a man young, optimistic, hopeful.” 

He pleaded for natural growing in God’s world, 
instead of worrying amid the limitations of a self- 
made world. What we need is an open-minded, sensi- 
tive awareness. The wonders of creation all about us 
will inspire us. An enlightened personality comes from 
a keen imagination and a hopeful disposition. “Trust 
in life is our heritage. We can and must stay young.” 


At All Souls, Brooklyn 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, has seen eighty-one of his boys 
go into the service of the country. Robert Kleinman, 
one of these boys, who is now in the Army, prepared 
the sermon for the service at All Souls but could not 
get leave, so the sermon was read by Phillip Landis, 
president of the Y.P.C.U. Mr. Kleinman said in part: 

American young people, although some do not realize 
it, are among the most fortunate in the world. An Ameri- 
can youth is given the right to say what he pleases, read 
what he wants to read, associate with the people he 
wishes to associate with, and worship in the faith that 
his inner self dictates. 

Every Sunday thousands of. young people pass 
through the portals of God’s house to meditate on the 
things they have done, are doing and will do in the 
future. And as they are told to be kind to their fellow 
man and to help those who have fallen by the wayside 
of life, they think. These things, embedded in the mind, 
are not forgotten, though it is hard to realize that these 
teachings can be put into practice when the world is 
in such strife. 
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Many children of other nations are being taught this 
day that all that matters is self-preservation and the 
furtherance of their own selfish ends. 

The American youth has been taught that without 
kindness this world cannot exist. 

Today the American youth is confronted with the 
problem of defending his country. The American youth 
has taken this problem in the stride with which he has 
been taught to meet all the problems of life. He has not 
hesitated in the least. It is a well-known fact that at 
least 60 per cent of the youth of America has volunteered 
in one or another branch of the service. 

A grand example of the way in which our youth 
will defend the inalienable rights of ‘our citizens may be 
found in the size of the honor roll that we, in this church, 
so proudly exhibit. Our young men are not thinking of 
the glory that they may gain, but they are thinking 
what it would be to live without all that America, mine 
and yours, has given to us. 


In closing, the speaker voiced his faith in the final 
victory of justice and love. He declared that life is not 
a cheat, even if young men must lay down their lives 
to protect a free life. And he paid a glowing tribute 
to the church which gave him his noblest thoughts 
and desires. 


At Danbury, Connecticut 


For nearly fifty years of its fifty-one years of exist- 
ence, the Danbury Y.P.C.U. has observed Youth Sun- 
day in full form. This year, despite the absence of 
several of the most active members “in the service,” 
was no exception. Barbara Blethen conducted the full 
order of morning worship. Irene Gilbert read the 
Scriptures. Walter Wilson offered prayer. Two excel- 
lent addresses were given by Roger Taylor and Viola 
Wilson, and adequate abstracts of them were published 
in the Danbury News-Times. 

Mr. Taylor said in part: 


Personally I believe that faith is a complete and 
undivided confidence in someone, or something; such as 
faith in God, in our fellow men, in the future, and, very 
important, faith in ourselves. 

Faith in God is most important. Without it, faith in 
anything else is folly. Without faith in God ours would 
be a stagnant existence of pessimism, despair, hopeless- 
ness. God is the nucleus around which all else revolves. 
Faith in the future; that peace on earth will again reign, 
that progress in science and art will make the world a 
more pleasant place in which to live, and that the world 
will be conducted in a more Christian manner. Faith 
in our fellow men, government officials, and others on 
whom we place responsibility. Those who are false are 
the exception, not the rule. Faith in our leaders is 
necessary—but not the faith of the German people in 
Hitler, where they have ceased to think for themselves. 
If we have faith in ourselves it removes obstacles to 
achieving our goals. 


Viola Wilson spoke on “Youth and the Future.” 
She said in substance that she had great hope for the 
future, that a lesson had been learned from what hap- 
pened after the last war, when youth found itself 
jobless and without any plans for its future. She spoke 
of the American Youth Committee, which was formed 
in 1935, and of the work which it is doing towards the 
study and solution of youth problems. She also said 
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that untold discoveries in the field of science are yet to 
come, and these, naturally, will benefit the youth of 
the future. 


Ann Allen on Other Youth Sunday Services 


The thoughts, hopes and ideals of youth were 
brought before Universalist church people on Youth 
Sunday, which was observed in most churches on Jan- 
uary 17. On this fiftieth anniversary the sermons showed 
the same note of idealistic optimism that marked 
observances in other years when our young people 
were living more normal lives. 

“Our Generation Making Up Its Mind” was the 
theme most generally used. This was suggested by the 
Youth Sunday Committee, of which Ann Postma, 
Hartford, Connecticut, was chairman. 

Several churches—including Kent, Ohio, Perry, 
New York, and Portland and Oakland, Maine—marked 
their observances with service-flag and honor-roll dedi- 
cations. Lavern Bentley, state director of the Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship Council, Jean Macfee, and 
Emeline Sawtelle occupied the Kent, Portland and 
Oakland pulpits, respectively. In Oakfield, Maine, 
Mary Lou Benn and Jacqueline Estabrook assisted in 
the church service, with Greta White, the former state 
president, directing the Junior Choir in special music. 

Tyler Bishop represented the College Club and 
Neal Templeton the Youth Fellowship at Unity 
Church, Springfield, Massachusetts. Both groups held 
open house in the evening for the adults. 

The sermon and special piano selections were given 
by Richard Ellsasser at North Olmsted, Ohio. 

The Junior Choir made its first appearance on 
Youth Sunday at Derby Line, Vermont. Beverly 
Adams told the children’s storye and Ellen Young 
gave the sermon. 

The Seed and the Soil, by Richard T. Baker 
(U.Y.F. loan library), was used as source material by 
Donald Reed and Madelyn Roberts in Peabody, 
Massachusetts, for their addresses. 

In Denver, Colorado, Private Kenneth Jencks 
(home church Woonsocket, Rhode Island), a trustee 
of the Universalist Youth Fellowship, said in discussing 
the church in the postwar world: “It seems to me that 
we have been resting too long. Our church and the 
churches of this world as a whole have a big job to do. 
... The time is getting short. The wars are getting 
more horrible and if we don’t hurry with our work it 
will be too late.” 

At White Memorial Church, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, the “Family of Nations in the Hymn Book” was 
given attention in the sermon period by Mary Boland, 
David Sleeper and Winthrop Hartshorn. 

Miriam Wright and Willard D. Coffin shared the 
pulpit at Waltham, Massachusetts, and Arlene Rea 
and Joan Inman preached at Foxboro, Massachusetts. 

The new Junior Clara Barton Guild at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, joined in the national observance of Youth 
Sunday. Barbara Wilson and the Guild wrote a special 
prayer poem for the occasion. 


James Morse delivered the sermon in Saugus, Mass- 
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achusetts. At Wakefield, Massachusetts, Richard 
Porter, president, and Barbara Miller gave the sermons. 

David Cahill delivered the sermon in Medford, 
Massachusetts. Members of this group have formed 
a service squad that assists at Headquarters with the 
Men-in-Service Program. 

Betty Greene and Joyce Saunders preached at 
Middletown, New York, and in Chicago, Illinois, 
Richard Pfefferkorn, Illinois, state treasurer, Newton 
White and Virginia Casper spoke. Joan Miller, the 
Onward artist, Betty Duncan and LeRoy Starr assisted 
in the Newark, New Jersey, service. 

At the jomt Y.P.C.U.-Y.P.R.U. observance in Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, at the Unitarian church, Dana D. 
Goodwin, acting national treasurer and president of 
the Greater Boston Universalist Student Council, 
said: “I can see a great change in the general attitude 
of college students since the war started. In general 
the students are more serious than when conditions 
were easier. Studies are harder now and young people 
choose many courses which not only will be needed in 
the service but will tie in with plans after the war.” 

The three-month old group at Weymouth Landing, 
Massachusetts, made its first public appearance on 
Youth Sunday with Faith Gambino, president, and 
Frederick Cowles delivering the sermons. 

Frederick Griebel, Jr., Somerville, Massachusetts, 
on request repeated the address he had given before the 
Rotary Club of his city. 

At Abingdon, Massachusetts, Richard Craig, U.S.A. 
Air Corps, spoke at the January 24th service, and 
Richard Howe addressed members of the All Souls’ 
congregation, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Richard Wetherhead of Springfield, Vermont, 
pointed out that good leadership must go beyond the 
personality of the leader, taking Alexander the Great 
as an example of inadequate leadership. Sharing the 
pulpit with Wetherhead were Oliver Woodruff, former 
state president, and Betty Bohne. As a Youth Month 
activity, the Springfield group was host at the inter- 
denominational Youth Rally on January 10, at which 
Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of youth activities, was 
the main speaker. 

Other churches reporting their observance of Youth 
Sunday were Towanda and Reading, Pennsylvania, 
Auburn and Gardiner, Maine, and Lawrence, Chelsea 
and Assinippi, Massachusetts. 

Our young people say: 


Faith in God is most important. Without it, faith 
in anything else is folly. Walter Wilson, Danbury 
Connecticut. 


Youth today will lead tomorrow, and it can learn 
today to acquire wisdom and strength to rebuild the 
world in the way that only youth can build it. 


Thwart not our ambitions, idealistic though they 
may be. We want to have faith that some day, and soon, 
too, good will and brotherly love will rule this grand 
world of ours. Betty Bohne, Springfield, Vermont, in an 
appeal to adults. 
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The Tiger 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


DON’T know him; but I know all about him. His 

name is James Quincy Hargraves; so it would be no 
wonder if everybody called him Quince, and everybody 
does. Quince is seven years old; fairly bright, fairly 
brave, fairly mischievous, which altogether is very 
good for seven years old. 

But Quince used to be a little queer. He would 
make the oddest mistakes just when he was surest of 
himself; he would do just the silly thing when every- 
body thought he would do the best. Sometimes he 
would show off very badly, or say obstinately that he 
couldn’t do something which he very well could. 

And this was all because of Quince’s dream. Almost 
every night he had THE MOST AWFUL DREAM. 
When he thought of it in the day, he would go cold; 
and when it was time for bed he would make a terrible 
fuss. It was a dream about a Tiger—a large and 
terrible Tiger, with burning eyes. 

Quince would get to bed happily enough at last; 
the light would snap out; the bed would be warm and 
cosy. Quince would drop off. And then—there was 
the Tiger, creeping. Quince would try to run away. 
But you know how in dreams you never can run prop- 
erly. Something happens to your legs. They become’ 
like rubber; they won’t move, only bend. So it was 
with Quince. And closer would creep the Tiger. Closer. 
Closer. Oh! It was going to spring. And at that 
moment Quince would scream—and there would be 
Mother by his bed, the light turned on; and Quince 
would wake and tell her about the Tiger. 

Mother was very comforting always. 
there was no Tiger; but Quince knew better. 

So one day Mother told a very wise, splendid man, 
who knew about dreams and tigers and little boys. 
The wise man talked to Quince alone. He said: “See 
here, Quince. You don’t altogether understand that 
Tiger. He’s really a friendly Tiger. He wants to play 
with you. A very unusual Tiger. The next time he 
comes, don’t try to run away. Wait until he is close 
and then say to him: ‘Hello, old chap! Let’s have a 
romp; a regular rough house.’ Then that Tiger will 
grin with joy. That’s what he’s after. Now remember. 
You say to him: ‘Hello, old chap!” 

Quince listened and wondered. 

That night the going to bed was not quite so bad. 
Out snapped the light. Quince looked up through the 
window at the moon and the cold stars. His little 
bed was warm. He fell asleep. At that moment 
Mother slipped in and sat by Quince’s bed in the moon- 
light, watching as mothers do watch. The moonlight 
lay across Quince’s face, and Mother saw that he was 
dreaming. His face twitched a little. The Tiger was 
creeping from the bushes. Quince quivered a little; his 
feet kicked; then his hand stole outside the bedclothes 
and he said softly: “Hello, old chap!” Then he laughed 
aloud; his face cleared; he sighed happily and fell fast 


She said 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Universalist Headquarters 


HIS is the headquarters for the Univer- 
salist Church of America and for those 
organizations affiliated with it. 

A central planning council ties together 
the work of the total church, but the separate 
organizations function as units in the general 
management of their respective programs 
and finances. 

First Floor 

The Universalist Publishing House, incor- 
porated under the laws of Massachusetts, and 
holding title to the building, occupies the 
offices on the first floor, the switchboard and 
the office of the manager of the Publishing 
House being here also. 

Write to the U.P.H. for church and 
church-school supplies, pamphlets, Lenten 
and Advent manuals, for all books, denomina- 
tional or otherwise. Send subscriptions to 
Tue CuristrAn Leaver here. (THE Curtis- 
TIAN LEADER is edited at 176 Newbury Street, 
where the offices of the editor-in-chief and of 
the assistant editor are located.) 


Second Floor 


The second floor 
tions. 


houses two organiza- 
The Universalist. Church of America 
occupies the front offices, which include the 
office of the general superintendent and the 
desks of the general secretary and the gen- 
eral field worker of the denomination. 

Write to the U.C.A. for matters pertaining to the 
minister, to the general business of organization and 
management of churches, the work of church com- 
mittees and commissions, historical and _ statistical 
records, fellowship problems, literature for free dis- 
tribution, the Church Program Manual and_ the 
Potterton Lectures. The U.C.A. also provides mimeo- 
graphing and multigraphing services for state and local 
groups at a minimum charge. 

The Association of Universalist Women occupies 
the rear office on the second floor. This is the office 
of the division of women’s work, formerly the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church. 

Write to the A.U.W. for all literature having to 
do with the women’s division of church work. the year- 
book, all project literature, Dedication Day Service, 
the Clara Barton Christmas Stocking coin cards, the 
Clara Barton Camp film (16 mm. silent), general 
questions and program, and the Bulletin, the official 
organ of the Association. 


Third Floor 


This floor is occupied by the General Sunday School 
Association and the Universalist Youth Fellowship. 

Write to the G.S.S.A. for information regarding 
church-school organization and administration, cur- 
riculum planning, leadership education, work with 
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parents, visual education, creative activities, etc. Also 
for loan-library books, Workers’ Kits and stereopticon 
slides for church-school use. 

Write to the U.Y.F. for materials having to do 
with youth programs, Clara Barton Guild materials, 
Onward, the official organ of the Fellowship, and the 
present Men-in-Service Program. 

The denominational director of youth activities 
also occupies this office since, in addition to his other 
duties, he serves as acting executive secretary of the 
Youth Fellowship. 


Fourth Floor 


This floor is reserved for conferences and exhibits. 
It is used weekly on Tuesday mornings for chapel for 
the headquarters family, and bimonthly, on Mondays, 
for the Boston Universalist Ministers’ Association. 
Reservations must be made with the U.C.A. for con- 
ferences to be held here. 
* * * 


NOTE. The third floor also houses the office -of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, over which 
the Massachusetts state superintendent of churches 
presides. All communications relative to church organ- 
izations in Massachusetts should be addressed here. 
None of the other state auxiliary groups has head- 
quarters here, and mail for such should be sent direct 
to the officers at their home addresses. 


_ Prepared by the Leadership Education Committee, Central Planning Council. 
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Carver of Tuskegee 
Lyman Ward 


HE sage of Tuskegee has passed into the silence. 

There is a strange emptiness in the great labora- 
tory. There is a hush over the grounds. The bent little 
figure will be seen no more. The quaint, small voice 
will never rise above the surface again. His earthly 
remains lie near the tomb of his great companion and 
associate, Booker Washington. The services preceding 
his burial were simple and sublime. A student from the 
college paid a brief tribute. President F. D. Patterson 
spoke with deep restraint, and Chaplain Richardson 
concluded the speaking with a tender tribute to Dr. 
Carver and to his mother, a bond servant, at the time 
of his birth. The music and flowers were well-nigh 
perfect. Messages were read from the President and 
Vice-President of the United States. So on a somber 
winter afternoon friends of both races saluted and 
honored the memory of this great soul. 

One of my earliest memories of Dr. Carver was on 
a sunny spring morning in his classroom more than 
forty years ago. The Farmers’ Conference which had 
become so famous under Booker Washington’s guid- 
ance was in progress. Carver’s fame was rapidly grow- 
ing, and many of the guests got up early to attend a 
class in botany. The benches in the classroom were 
too low and too small for many of the visitors. I can 
now see Bishop Brewster sitting on a low bench, 
Robert C. Ogden on another, and many others were 
scattered about the room. Dr. Carver was teaching 
in true Agassiz fashion. The teacher, I recall, paid no 
attention when the end of the period arrived, and 
neither did the guests. Dr. Washington was obliged 
to send a messenger requesting his guests to come to 
the conference for its morning session. . 

Dr. Carver’s first interest was in the cowpea, and 
one of his first bulletins was really a cookbook telling 
of the different ways in which the cowpea could be pre- 
pared for the table. The cowpea was a nitrogenous 
bearing plant and was much needed to improve the 
soil in Alabama. I am sure that no one man has ever 
done more to bring the cowpea into general use among 
the farming folk in Alabama. 

The peanut came a little later. More than two 
hundred products were developed by this wizard of 
the laboratory. Coffee, butter, cream, milk, and what 
not all issued as Dr. Carver brought his pestle and 
mortar and retort into requisition. The oil of the 
peanut, Dr. Carver felt sure, would relieve infantile 
paralysis. One of my late calls upon Dr. Carver was 
made memorable by his dissertation upon this matter. 
He was at that time with his own hands massaging a 
young white man who was a student in my school at 
Camp Hill. This boy was greatly helped, and now is 
the steward of a fine hotel in Mobile. Dr. Carver 
showed me a pile of letters that had come to him from 
home and abroad begging his help in the relief of this 
dread malady. Dr. Carver’s work, however, was such 
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that he was never willing to quit his general business 
of chemistry. 

Many years ago Thomas A. Edison made all neces- 
sary arrangements for Dr. Carver to transfer to Menlo 
Park, New Jersey. Dr. Carver was too busy to go. 
Finally, Mr. Edison wired Dr. Carver to visit him. The 
reply was a courteous refusal to leave Tuskegee. 

Dr. Carver’s work with the sweet potato is hardly 
less important than with the peanut or the cowpea. 
Many years ago the State Horticultural Society at its 
annual meeting exploited some of Carver’s discoveries. 
I remember that the muffins at the banquet were 
made from sweet potato flour which Carver had ground 
with his own hands at a hand mill. Sometime later he 
sent me dinner mints made from the sweet potato for 
use at a dinner Mrs. Ward and I were giving. 

The fiber of many of our plants, Carver demon- 
strated, could be used most effectively in many indus- 
tries. When a few years ago it was bruited about that 
the supply of jute was limited in India, and that we 
might finally be unable to secure jute for bagging in 
America, it was Carver who found a fiber exactly 
similar to jute from a weed common around Tuskegee. 

Dr. Carver received his first honors very unex- 
pectedly from a learned society in London. His mem- 
bership in this society was done on parchment, and 
among the few testimonials that I have ever seen in 
Carver's office was this parchment framed and hanging 
over his desk. Of course, many honors came to this 
distinguished man, but they never turned his head. For 
several years he had been engaged in arranging a 
museum, a place where his treasures could. be kept. 
Mr. Henry Ford and others co-operated with him. 

Another gift of Dr. Carver, not so generally, known 
perhaps, was his ability as an artist. From the sur- 
roundings at Tuskegee he got oils and materials for 
his paintings. Some were very rare. His flowers are 
now on exhibit, and many critics of paintings speak 
highly of his ability as an artist. 

Dr. Carver in spite of himself found trouble now 
and then on the score of the race question. I remember 
once in particular he told me how his own race turned 
against him. A prominent resident of Birmingham in- 
vited Carver to inspect some lands for him in North 
Alabama. When he arrived at his destination he began 
looking around for a place to stay. He went to several 
colored people, not one of whom was willing to keep 
him overnight. There was a feeling in those days 
among colored people that there was something sinister 
about Dr. Washington and Tuskegee, and that they 
really were trying to get colored people into some sort 
of servitude. Carver then went to the finest house he 
could discover in that community and told his story. 
The white man knew the prominent citizen in Bir- 
mingham who had sent Dr. Carver there. He imme- 
diately arranged a room for Carver and kept him at no 
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expense for several days while he was making his inves- 
tigations. 

George W. Carver had as little enmity in his soul 
as any man whom I have ever met. I have a thick 
file of letters that he has written me. Always he mani- 
fested the finest spirit toward me and all mankind. 
The hard days of youth and his struggles through col- 
lege were tempered by his great heart of love. He did 
washings for students while he was at Ames, Iowa. 
When I inquired how he found time for study with so 
many clothes to wash he replied that he could always 
study best while he was boiling his clothes. Once 
when I was in Carver’s office he wished to show me a 
letter from someone and he handed me what turned 


A Series on Worship 
The Tools of Worship - II 


Stanley Manning 


E have spoken of worship as a fine art. But an 

artist must have tools as his means of expression, 
and a good artist is very particular about his tools. In 
the art of worship some of our tools are hymns, and 
others music, prayer and ritual, Scripture and other 
readings, the sermon, the offering, and many special 
celebrations. 

Music and prayer are so important, and there is 
so much that should be said about them, that they, 
with some other tools closely associated with them, are 
left for later consideration. 


Worship and Instruction 


There is one advantage in the church that has a 
chancel, in that the parts of the service that are wor- 
ship and those that are instruction are separated in 
space. When the minister stands on the lectern side, 
he is leading the people in worship. When he stands in 
the pulpit, it is for purposes of instruction. Incidentally, 
also, this arrangement may obviate the subconscious 
danger of the minister thinking of himself as the cen- 
tral factor in the service, if not as the object of worship. 

Of the sermon itself, neither by its length nor its 
subject. matter should it draw people away from the 
mood of worship. Even when dealing with a con- 
troversial subject, on which there is radical difference 
of opinion, the sermon can be given in a spirit that 
brings people closer to God. They may not be per- 
suaded that the minister is right, but they are still 
sure that God is. 


Readings 


With a modern view of the Bible, we are less bound 
to and by the letter of it. We are free to use such 
selections as we wish, and from any translation, and 
in any combination we choose, and to use readings 
from other sources as well. However, the minister 
does well to think of the selections he makes from the 
point of view of the people he is leading in worship. 
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out to be the wrong letter. The letter he handed me 
was from the Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson, 
and the purport was that among all the graduates of 
the Agricultural College of Iowa, Dr. Carver was the - 
most distinguished. 

Dr. Carver was a profound believer in God. Deeply 
religious, it is not surprising that his friends at the 
funeral chose these glowing lines from Tennyson as the 
motto of his life: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand 
Little flower—but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and Man is. 


There is a great emotional value in the old words and 
phrases. Even if they are archaic, and may not be 
the most accurate translation of the original, we are 
reading them, not for the sake of the writers, still less 
of the book itself, but of the worshipers. What will 
help them to draw near to God? Sometimes the 
answer is, The old, familiar words. That is particu- 
larly true of the parts of the Bible that many people 
memorized when they were young. On the other hand, 
the reading of a passage in a new translation sometimes 
startles one out of his complacency, and he has a new 
insight into an unsuspected truth. For instance, there 
is rich humor, but much more than that, in Dr. 
Moffatt’s translation of the Mizpah: “May the Lord 
keep a watchful eye upon us, when we are out of each 
other’s sight.” I used that as the text of the last 
sermon before vacation a few years ago. His watchful 
eye is upon us, always. 
Responsive readings are often selected thought- 
lessly, perhaps at the last minute, and sometimes with - 
startling results. That danger is greater when the 
entire book of Psalms is in use, and not careful selec- 
tions, as in most of the modern hymnals. Dr. Nash 
was once leading the worship in the church in Gales- 
burg and suddenly interrupted the responsive reading 
by saying, “We'll stop right there, for we don’t believe 
that at all.” The verse may have been, “The wicked 
shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget 
God.” The spirit of worship was broken, not only by 
the interruption, but by the words themselves. In a 
church which I served as student pastor we used a 
very small hymnbook with only a few responsive read- 
ings, one of which contained the verse, “I have seen 
the wicked in great power, and spreading himself like 
a green bay tree.” A farmer’s son in the congregation 
remarked to me, “Every time I read that I want to 
say, A green bay horse.” Bay was an adjective that 
went with horse and not tree. We do well to think not 
only of what words mean, but of what they may 
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inadvertently suggest to those we ask to use them as 
one of the tools of worship. 


The Offering 


There is no element in the service that so often 
detracts from the mood of worship as does the offering. 
Some say it introduces a commercial element, or the 
noise and confusion incident to receiving it are a 
distraction. All these criticisms may be true, and they 
are true when instead of an offering we have a collec- 
tion. The difference between the two is largely in the 
spirit, and partly in the mechanics of this part of the 
service. 

Thanksgiving and sacrifice are two of the natural 
and necessary elements in worship. Thanksgiving that 
is merely in words may not go very deep; we need a 
part of the service in which we can do something with 
our gratitude besides talk about it. Nearly all worship 
from the most primitive to the most perfect includes 
sacrifice. That is the meaning of the cross in Christian 
thought and life. Christian living today rarely calls 
for the sacrifice of life, but it does demand a giving of 
oneself. We do well to reverse the old adage and say, 
“Money is time.” If a man earns a dollar an hour and 
he gives a dollar to the church or to any good cause, 
he is really giving an hour of his life, that fraction of 
himself. The idea and spirit of self-sacrifice can be 
taught and practiced through the offering. If we had 
done that from the beginning, we would have no 
problems in financing our churches. By precept and 
constant reminder, we must emphasize the fact that 
this part of the service is not an unpleasant but 
necessary interruption; it is a real and vital part of 
worship. 

The mechanics of receiving the offering can help 
or hinder in this. The word collection should never be 
used. It is well to introduce the offering with a word 
of Scripture or of prayer. Those who assist in receiving 
it should do so with dignity; they are not trying to get 
money for the church; they are receiving gifts for God. 
When the offering is brought forward it should be 
received by the minister, actually or symbolically, 
with a word of prayer or dedication, and placed on the 
communion table. The doxology, or other hymn of 
praise, thanksgiving or dedication, should close this 
part of the service. 

The offering can be made an act of worship if the 
spirit of worship is in it, and if careful attention is 
given to the way in which it is done. It is one of the 
tools that can be used in worship, if we use it aright. 

* * * 

Music is the most important of all the “tools” of 
worship. And the most important kind of music, so far 
as its effect upon the body of worshipers is concerned, 
is that of the hymns. They can lift us on wings of 
worship, or leave us cold, and which effect occurs 
depends on many factors: there are the words; there 
is the music; there is the choir; and there is the con- 
gregation. If our worship is to be a fine art, all these 
factors must help to make it so. 

There are three elements in hymns as tools of good 
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worship: the words, the music, and the combination 
of the two. A hymn ought to be good poetry, and 
often great poetry. If it is, it is a unit, and is often 
mutilated if a stanza is omitted. For instance, there 
is Washington Gladden’s great hymn, “O Master, let 
me walk with thee.” Many times the third stanza is 
omitted. The fourth stanza begins in the middle of a 
sentence, and the result is that the unity of the thought 
and of the poem is destroyed. On the other hand, some 
poets have mutilated their own poems, and it is a 
kindness to them, as well as an aid to worship, if a 
stanza is omitted. The third stanza of the great 
eighteenth-century hymn, “Come, thou Almighty 
King,” begins with the words, “To the great One in 
Three, Eternal praises be.” One might as well try to 
sing the multiplication table. Entirely aside from its 
theology, the hymn is greatly improved by changing 
these lines, as has been done in our hymnals at least 
ever since 1845, and singing, “Never from us depart; 
rule thou in every heart.” 

However, there is real question as to whether such 
changes should be made. It is too bad not to use really 
great hymns because a line or a stanza is bad poetry 
or bad theology; but on the other hand, it is too bad to 
offend those who are familiar with the original by 
trymg to improve it. It may be only a matter of 
personal preference, but I feel strongly that the at- 
tempts to improve the doxology have been painful, 
if not ludicrous. Even though it goes back in our 
hymnals to 1873, the antitrinitarian form always 
troubles me, “Praise him above, ye heavenly throng; 
Praise God, our Father, in your song.” If that had 
been the original, it would have been good, but the 
other form is familiar to so many more people, that 
even where the Unitarian form is used, someone is 
likely to be present who sings the older one, and the 
result is like the throwing of a switch when a train is 
part way over it—some cars are thrown off the track, 
and someone is likely to feel hurt. It is vastly better, 
I believe, to use something else, such as Tate and 
Brady’s “Be thou, O God, exalted high,” sung to the 
same tune, or Julia Cady’s “We praise thee, O God, 
our Redeemer, Creator.” 

One of the most difficult problems the leader of 
worship has to solve is the choice between old and 
new hymns. The old hymns are familiar, and, so like 
well-known roads, they are easy avenues of approach 
to God. But too often they have nothing to do with 
the religious needs and aspirations of today. There 
used to be a book in general use in our church schools 
which the ungodly called “The Die-and-go-to-Heaven” 
book, because practically every hymn in it led one 
right up to, if not through, the pearly gates. And it 
was published after religion had lost much of its other- 
worldliness. 

What is an “old” hymn? It has very little to do 
with age. The hymns that we sang when we were 
young, even if they were very new hymns then, are 
the “old” hymns; and some of those we did not happen 
to sing, but which may have been in use by others for 
hundreds of years, are “new.” There is an emotional 
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value in the familiar hymns which the people generally 
_ will sing. But there is also an emotional value, and 
more stimulus to present-day thought and action, in 
some of the new ones, like Dr. Fosdick’s great hymn: 
God of grace and God of glory, 
On thy people pour thy pow’; 
Crown thine ancient church’s story; 
Bring her bud to glorious flow’r. 
Grant us wisdom, 
Grant us courage, 
For the facing of this hour. 


We should enrich our worship with new hymns, as 
well as make good use of the old. But let us beware of 
putting new or different music to the old and familiar 
words. From the musical standpoint it may some- 
times be an improvement; from the standpoint of 
worship it very rarely is. Even “Coronation” suffered. 
The words have a power and a sweep when sung to 
the original tune of “Miles Lane” that the later tune 
does not afford. 

One of the best ways to enrich our worship with 
new tools, making new hymns familiar, is to hold an 
occasional “congregational choir rehearsal,” singing a 
few of the old hymns and learning one or two new ones 
during a twenty- or thirty-minute “hymn-sing,” per- 
haps after a church supper. 

A danger to be avoided is the use of “cheap” hymns, 
and this applies to both words and music. For in- 
stance, there is the song popular a few years ago, “In 
the Garden.” If one were to substitute another phrase 
for “the Son of God” it could be the song of a love- 
sick maiden: 

I come to the garden alone, 
When the dew is still on the roses, 
And a voice I hear, 


Falling on my ear, 
The Son of God discloses. 


And he walks with me, and he talks with me, 
And he tells me I am his own; 
And the joy we share 
As we tarry there, 
None other has ever known. 


There are so mauy grand old hymn tunes, eminently 
singable, and yet dignified, and musically excellent, that 
there is little reason for using tunes of a low standard, 
even if they are dear to some hearts because of the 
associations of childhood. 

The same general principle applies to the other 
music that is used in the service. Some of the greatest 
music of all time, both vocal and instrumental, is 
religious music. It can inspire the most exalted moods, 
bringing us, as it were, face to face with God. Great 
music rendered by great orchestras or sung by great 
artists can now be so well reproduced that churches 
which cannot command the services of trained musi- 
cians may well enrich their worship by the use of such 
recordings. That would not take the place of congrega- 
tional singing, any more than the music of a choir 
should do so. It might be an addition—never a substi- 
tute—for congregational singing means that everyone 
is worshiping together, not listening to someone else 
worship. 
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Much depends on the attitude of the choir, and 
upon co-operation between the minister and choir. If 
the singers are eager to display their own ability, either 
individually or as a group, and if solos and anthems 
are selected with this in view, the result at its poorest 
is something worse than a “holy show,” and at its 
best is only a sacred concert. There is much to be said 
for the placing of the choir gallery at the rear of the 
church; it helps to remove the personal element and 
to lessen the temptation to display. Sometimes I have 
thought that it might be well if the minister were 
similarly placed, and became only a voice. At least his 
neckties and mannerisms would not then distract the 
people from worship. 

Jf the choir has learned that it is helping to lead 
the people in worship, much has been gained, and if 
the director and minister will plan together, the service 
will have a unity that is much to be desired. This 
means that the director must know the subject and the 
general line of thought of the sermon before the 
anthems and other music are selected. And of course 
the hymns should be chosen in the same way, espe- 
cially those that immediately precede or follow the 
sermon and the Scripture. 

Music, we are often reminded, is the language of 
the soul. It can, for this reason, be of the greatest 
help as one of the chief tools of worship. Indeed, in 
the nonliturgical churches, it may often furnish the 
high point in worship. It is then that we realize the 
meaning of the lines of the old hymn: 

Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace. 


A LOFTIER RACE SHALL RISE 


These things shall be: A loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live with comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom of loftier mold, 
And mightier music thrill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin, no shame, 
Though pain and passion slow may die; 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 


Jonun Appincton Symonps 1840-1893 
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Frederic W. Perkins 


HE meeting of the Boston Universalist Club on 

February 8, 1943, was an occasion long to be 
remembered. The speaker was Georg T. Vedeler, 
formerly Consul General of Norway in Boston, who 
spoke on “Norway Under Nazism.” In the absence of 
the president of the club, Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
the vice-president, George H. Havey, presided. The 
speaker was introduced by Frank Dewick, chairman 
of the Program Committee. Mr. Vedeler, now a 
naturalized citizen of the United States, is a native 
of Norway, having close family relations in that 
country with whom he is able to keep in touch through 
letters smuggled by way of Sweden and England. 
Out of intimate knowledge and understanding, he told 
the story of the invasion and subjugation of his father- 
land by Germany with a simplicity and undercurrent 
of pathos which baffle any attempt to describe it. For 
nearly an hour he held the rapt attention of his 
hearers, moved too profoundly for the tribute of out- 
ward applause. 

Mr. Vedeler told of the infiltration of disguised 
German troops and other evidences of long and organ- 
ized preparation for the invasion, the quick seizing 
of the instrumentalities of government, under the 
pretext of “protecting” Norway from the alleged in- 
tention of Britain to occupy the country, the futile 
military attempt at self-defense, the abortive effort 
of unprepared Britain to render naval assistance, and, 
when surrender was inevitable, the secret transfer of 
the king and government, with all the gold in the 
national treasury, to Britain by official action of the 
Norwegian parliament. He emphasized the fact that 
the governing body of free Norway, now located in 
London, is not a group of unofficial refugees, but a 
legally continuous body that refused to abdicate, and 
has borne the expenses of equipping contingents for 
military service with the Allies. 

Then followed the story of the unremitting passive 
resistance of the subjugated Norwegian people to the 
efforts of the German overlords first to cajole them, 
then to terrorize them—the refusal of school teachers, 
often under imprisonment and torture, to become 
agents of Nazi propaganda; the heroic refusal of the 
bishops and other clergy to silence their opposition 
to Nazi domination; the scornful passing of German 
troops and officials without speaking; and the refusal 
of any social contacts with the despised Quislings. If 
athletic games, such as skiing, which Norwegians love, 
were arranged by Germans, the people simply were 
absent. And all the while homes were stripped of 


- food, blankets and fuel. 


On one Fourth of July a spontaneous gathering 
was held before the statue of Abraham Lincoln at 
Oslo. Through underground channels the word had 
heen secretly passed. An unintroduced. speaker ad- 
dressed the crowd on the ideals of freedom which 
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Lincoln incarnated. Then the gathering dissolved as 
quietly as it had assembled, before the German spies 
knew that the demonstration had been held. 

An instance of Norwegian resistance, far-reaching 
im its effect, was the refusal of the great shipping 
companies to order their captains to hand over their 
ships to German authorities in various parts of the 
world. The Norwegian Merchant Marine, the fourth 
largest in the world, has for years been the chief 
industry of this little seafaring nation of less than four 
million people. Beyond carrying the imports on which 
Norway so largely depended, it has engaged in world 
trade wherever charters were obtained. When Norway 
was invaded, two sets of orders were issued. One by 
Germany ordered the ships to be surrendered to Ger- 
man authorities. The other, by the shipowners, 
ordered the ships to go to American or British ports. 
Not a single captain obeyed the German orders. As a 
result, Britain and America, in sore need of ships, have 
had the reinforcement of this large, efficient fleet. It 
helped to make possible the invasion of Africa. The 
first ship to bring supplies to Algiers was under the 
Norwegian flag. Incidentally, the revenue from this 
maritime activity has largely financed the operations 
of the exiled Norwegian government. 

No report can convey the essence of this unreport- 
able address. It was more than a speech. In its artless 
simplicity, its self-respecting pride in the heroism of 
the speaker’s native land, unmarred by outbursts of 
reviling, though his voice broke now and then as the 
sufferings of those near and dear were brought freshly 
to mind, it was a revelation of the soul of an un- 
conquerable people. 


DOOM 


“The Tyrant’s rule at Jast will fall, 

Ten million dead sustain his doom’— 
So writes the Hand upon the wall, 

As flames of wrath his work consume. 


The Fuehrer spurned his Maker’s law, 
Usurping Wotan’s barren throne, 

And scoffed at those who held in awe 
The majesty of God alone. 


Against his citadel of hate, 

The tortured multitudes will rise, 
And he shall meet disastrous fate 

When judged before the Great Assize. 


They earn their doom who seize the sword, 
While embers kindle into flame 

A lurid light on deeds abhorred. 
The Hand makes record of their shame! 


Crarites Gustav GIRELIUS 
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At the Old Inn’s Enchanted Listening Post * 


Max A. Kapp 


T would be too much to expect you to believe that 
I actually heard the conversation that I am about 
to report to you. I know how incredible it sounds. 
Nevertheless, I know the truth about it inwardly, and 
nothing can shake my conviction about the reality of 


this experience. 
* * * 


I had taken a stroll about midnight down towards 
the old brook. The stars were shining, gloriously 
bright, in the clear, cold sky, and the snow seemed to 
glisten with the distant brilliance of the heavenly 
lights. It was wondrously still at this hour. I stood 
near the rail of the stone bridge and watched the 
black waters swirl and glide past the ice-fringed banks. 
I looked back towards the Inn and thrilled again to 
see the friendly light in the quaint, many-paned 
windows. There are no words to describe the beautiful 
glow of the oil lamps in the inn yard, and, rising above 
this dream-drenched area, I saw the silhouette of the 
wide, white-margined gambreled roof thrust patiently 
against the fantastic arabesque of the branching trees 
in the background. Near by stood the sad stumps of 
old oaks that had once been proud young monarchs, 
ruling imperiously over the ancient highway. 

As I walked slowly back to the Inn, I was prompted 
to step out of the road a few paces, to see the lively 
little slope of hill that sweeps towards the meadow 
fence. Suddenly, then, I heard voices. I broke, it 
seems, into a conversation which could not be heard 
from the road or from the Inn, or, for that matter, 
from any place, except this one enchanted spot which 
I had blundered into. 

At first, I was frightened; then I doubted the 
report of my own senses. But the voices were there, 
no question about that. I was listening to four old 
friends gossiping in a most intimate and understand- 
ing way. They were invisible; at least, my eyes could 
not see them. When I realized what was happening 
to me, I was so amazed that I could do nothing but 
eavesdrop, and I’m glad I did. Of course, I do not 
expect you to do anything but heap scorn and disbelief 
upon my story. Nevertheless, I give you my testimony. 


* * * 


The conversation went something like this, as I 
remember it. 

“You look very charming in your black and white 
gown, my dear. I don’t know when I’ve seen you_ look 
better, unless it’s when you wear that exquisite green 
thing with all the little flowers printed on it. Very, 
very becoming!’ This was a kindly voice speaking. 
It gave you the impression of being a dark, soft brown 


*Address at the Wayside Inn at a meeting of the Fraters, 
January 26, 1943. 


color, if voices can be said to have color, and it seemed 
to be coming from the soul of one who had carried 
many burdens, and would carry many more without 
complaining. 

The answer came in swift, running tempo, liquid 
and melodious: “It’s just something for the winter 
season, you know. But I do appreciate your noticing.” 
There was something very young and fresh about that 
voice, but oddly mingled with an old resonance. It 
was the vivacity of the voice that gave me my clue. 
Certainly! It was the brook passing the time of night 
with whom? Why, with whom but the old Post Road 
who had been a friend for many a long year! 

The brook continued: “What’s going on up there 
tonight? Something out of the ordinary?” One could 
almost see the enquiring glance towards the Inn that 
accompanied these words. 

Here another voice chimed in. It was old and 
mellow like an echo charged with a strange vibrancy, 
yet soft and wise. It reminded me somehow of the 
subdued luster and softness of old pine panels, smooth 
and rich with age. 

“Oh yes!” it boomed. “THEY are here again.” 
I cannot tell you how I knew it, but I knew beyond 
any doubt that this was the voice of the old Inn 
itself, acknowledging the presence of the Fraters. I 
shivered a little. The Inn was speaking! “THEY are 
here again.” 

“That’s good! That’s good!” rustled another voice 
rather huskily. “What are THEY doing this year— 
besides telling those old jokes and stories again, I 
mean?” It sounded like a baritone preacher with a 
cracked voice and a head cold. It had both overtones 
and a dry rattle. Why, of course! It became perfectly 
obvious. It was the collective voice of the old oak 
trees, or what was left of them. I felt wistful about 
those ruined and blasted kings now decaying with 
each passing season, while the youngsters who stretched 
to take their places seemed hardly out of their acorns. 
But in the oak trees’ voice there was a jolly cheer- 
fulness and an unmistakable good will that made the 
old Inn chuckle. 

When the Inn chuckled, it sounded like a deep note 
on a violin. “Well, for one thing, THEY are going to 
try to remember something about US—the people 
who have come here, and the things that have hap- 
pened here.” The Inn was obviously amused, as if 
remembering was its own speciality, and one that 
was understood and respected by all the others. And 
the Inn expected everyone to be politely horrified at 
the mere audacity of human amateurs in this field. 

The brook bounced into the talk with a mis- 
chievous little sally: “Now, now, let’s not put on any 
airs, and please, let’s not get pompous about our own 
antiquity. If it comes to that, I’ve been here longer 
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than any of you. If we’re going to be amused, let’s 
have the right tone of amusement. I can remember 
my friend the road when he was only a footpath, and 
as for old Greybeard Inn, I can recall when he was 
wrapped in the swaddling clothes of a blockhouse.” 

“Here, here!” cried the road. “Far be it from me 
to dispute about age, or to take pride in it. But I’ve 
seen a thing or two, if it comes to that. I’ve seen 
King Philip, and Lord Howe, and George Washington, 
and. that young Frenchman Lafayette, and Paul 
Revere riding by here.” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks, Friend!” said the oak trees, “Don’t 
become pedestrian—or should I say equestrian—with 
your history at this moment. What’s a little history 
after three hundred years?” 

“Well, as I started to say,” chided the Inn’s voice 
gently, edging in to cut short the digression, “THEY 
are going to look back upon personalities connected 
with US. Just hover near the kitchen chimney Tues- 
day night if you want to hear it all.” 

The brook spoke up thoughtfully: “You know, 1 
feel motherly towards THEM. Wasn’t it a grand 
sight, a few weeks ago, when Vincent and Frank came 
to greet Richard and welcome him into the Long 
Retreat? They were like tall strong boys again; 
Richard started to sing, and Albert stood on the high 
hill beckoning, and they clasped their arms about 
each other’s shoulders as they walked into the wait- 
ing sunlight. I wish I could tell THEM about that! 
It was beautiful and happy. And do you remember 
how Richard’s face glowed, as if an old confidence 
had been rewarded with reality?” 

“The odd thing is, though,” said the Inn, medita- 
tively, “that nobody can remember the intangible 
things that are most worth remembering. THEY 
don’t seem to know that life is saturated with and 
surrounded by a kind of constant glory. Sometimes 
THEY barely sense what THEY call ‘an elusive 
presence’; but it vanishes quickly, so that THEY think 
it’s unreal. Or perhaps THEY come upon a mysterious 
and exalting fragrance for a moment, or THEY see a 
spirit that leaps up in some person as if out of ashes; 
it flashes and seems to die away. It’s hard to explain; 
you have to be human to feel it, and you have to be 
human to miss it.” 

“Forgive my impertinence,” gurgled the brook 
saucily, “but you sounded as faltering as some of 
THEM when they argue the profundities that have 
securred to them on the spur of the moment!” And 
the brook laughed—but without malice. 

“Argue? Of course, they argue,” blustered the 
yak trees, perhaps thinking of their own immemorial 
moanings on windy wintry nights. “Let them argue! 
You have to be human to do that, too. I would like 
to find out, though, have any of these arguments ever 
settled anything or convinced anyone?” This was 
1ddressed plainly to the Inn, who knew about these 
things from firsthand experience. The old Inn waited 
ponderously before answering, weighing the matter, 
and searching its cavernous memory. Finally the Inn 
said: “Well, if anyone was ever convinced, or anything 
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was ever settled, it was a silent and se@ret transaction 
—and never admitted to record.” 

The brook laughed out loud, shamelessly, it seemed 
to me, and the oak trees roared a feeble old roar. The 
road seemed to put a broad smile somehow into the 
atmosphere about the enchanted listening post. 

The road inquired: “What about this fellow Kapp 
who’s been wandering about when he ought to be 
in bed?” 

“Kapp? Same old trouble,” replied the Inn. “He 
finds himself vehemently arguing on the opposite side 
of the arguments he thought he’d won last year.” 

I confess I was somewhat embarrassed by this 
observation, and I wanted to protest. But I found I 
could not speak; they had me at a terrific disadvantage. 
I’m not sure whether they could see me or not in this 
enchanted spot where the mysterious voices became 
audible. At any rate, I thought their frankness almost 
equaled that of my closest friends. I swallowed my 
protest and listened further. 

The Inn continued: “He’s got one idea that he 
wants to express this time when his turn comes. It 
will be a marvel if he gets beyond his usual prologue, 
of course. But I heard him rehearsing up in the 
Parsons Room.” 

“Do tell!” interjected the brook, archly. 

“Yes, I think he’s on the right road in one respect, 
no matter how far off he may be otherwise. His idea 
seems to be that every life is inevitably lonely by the 
very fact that it is one life, confined in consciousness 
to one generation, imprisoned, you might say, in one 
existence. He goes on to note that a life strives to 
overcome that aloneness. It is discovered that only 
through imagination and affection and comradeship 
can a life escape itself and its confines, and acquire 
an awareness that at once gives the security of yester- 
day and the emancipation of tomorrow.” It was the 
Inn speaking, turning my idea over slowly and care- 
fully, trying to be faithful to the meaning, which I 
knew I had only poorly grasped. 

“Interesting!” said the road. “Not many humans 
will use that word lonely about themselves—in that 
sense. But I know what it means.” 

“Yes—and I,” murmured the oak trees. “I don’t 
know what I should have done without you, my old 
friends. It’s been—well—it’s mighty good to have 
you so near. Even if we don’t talk about it, we know 
we have been sustained and gladdened merely by 
being together like this through the years.” The oaks, 
I surmised, were thinking of the time when they would 
be gone after a reign of a thousand years of strength 
and beauty. 

The Inn took up the thread again: “Kapp’s inten- 
tion was to convey somehow his sense of gratitude to 
the older men, all along the way, who had been willing 
to share themselves with the youngsters. He finds it 
difficult to put his meaning into words. He thinks the 
older men transmit a mystic flame. They correct the 
chart for the younger fellows so often. They point to 
things they have discovered and loved—he makes a. 
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great deal of that. They illumine darkened pages— 
that’s his kind of language. You know, I think Kapp 
is beginning to find out how much the new has to be 
woven into the old at the very time he’s found out 
how little real newness there is in the fabric of living.” 

The brook darted in: “It’s a sign a man’s growing 
up when he appreciates something besides his own 
birthdays. But all the same, I’m wondering whether 
this younger generation of THEM will ever have the 
graciousness and manliness and the inherent—oh, what 
shall I call it?-—dignity of the older chaps who started 
coming here forty years ago? How will these younger 
fellows, who will soon be oldsters, welcome and help the 
boys who are now in the seminaries, for instance?” 

“Come, come, come! It will be all right!” imter- 
posed the oak trees. “They have heard the whisper 
of the Eternal Things—most of them, at least. As one 
of their own poets says: “They’re waiting for the 
eternal part of them to come out into the clear.’ Of 
course, they'll forget their own frivolity and reckless- 
ness and they'll draw themselves up to be patient and 
understanding with certain things they can’t share in 
the younger generation, and it will come out all right. 
Yes, I know it will.” 

The Inn started as if to pursue the exposition of 
my thoughts and intentions, but the road interrupted: 
“Never mind about Kapp, Old Friend. We’ve got his 
main idea. I hope he says things simply and directly 
and lets it go at that. What is it about words fitly 
spoken—golden apples in a network of silver—some 
such phrase? I want to ask you about Agnes and Mary 
and Lena? How are they getting along this winter?” 

The old Inn, with unruffled spirit, told about 
Agnes and Mary and Lena who bring cheerfulness and 
hospitality with the food they set before the travelers. 
Something was said about “Leerie” Estabrook who 
lights the oil lamps, and the Inn mentioned that birds 
were still amply fed with bread crumbs from the 
kitchen. s 

The oak trees asked eagerly about the lovely 
hostesses, and a most animated discussion started about 
the remarkable fact that they looked charming in both 
dark colors and light colors, and that they had an 
extraordinary radiance about them, coming from with- 
in. The Inn spoke happily about the joy it felt in 
having them so close to its heart. 

There was a little pause in the conversation here, 
and the road spoke up somewhat dubiously: “What do 
you think about the war? Do you have any ideas on 
postwar reconstruction?” 

The oak trees sighed, obviously and heavily. The 
brook evidently launched a frosty look and waved 
good-by: “I’ve got to run along”’—and, I take it, 
she did. 

The oak trees said: “I don’t want to seem bored, 
Old Friend, but frankly it goes against my grain to talk 
about this matter until THe CuristrAn LEApER comes 
out with something authoritative. You understand?” 

“And I must go in,” said the Inn. “But we’ve 
forgotten tonight’s quotation from Longfellow! We 
can’t leave that out. Whose turn is it?” 
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“It’s mine,” said the oak trees.” Just a little thing 
that appealed to me the other day as I was thinking 
things over”: 

LOSS AND GAIN 


When I compare 
What I have lost with what I have gained, 
What I have missed with what attained, 
Little room do I find for pride. 


I am aware 
How’ many days have been idly spent; 
How like an arrow the good intent 
Has fallen short or been turned aside. 


But who shall dare 
To measure loss and gain in this wise? 
Defeat may be victory in disguise; 
The lowest ebb is the turn of the tide. 


When the oak trees finished, the air vibrated and 
rang sharply for a moment, and then there was a shrill 
ascension of sound that ended so suddenly that the 
silence was, for a moment, acutely painful. 

I hastened to my room and set down the record of 
my strange experience before any impression of it 
should be dimmed or forgotten. I had planned to use 
the time allotted to me for quite a different purpose, 
as you can see. Now my time has run out, and I have 
no opportunity to tell about the memories of the Inn 
that are in my heart, and I can pay no tribute to the 
comrades, living and dead, who have blessed and en- 
riched my life with their sympathy, their kindness, 
sometimes with their rebuke, but always with their 
mirth, their steadfastness and their faith. Still, I could 
not resist telling about my strange encounter at the 
enchanted listening post. 

And as for the voices I heard there, no one can 
convince me that they came out of my fancy or my 
dreaming. 


FORGETTING OUR OBJECT 


HE body of Edward the Confessor lies buried in West- 

minster Abbey. On the day of his sainthood many Roman 
Catholics have for years gone to the abbey to pray beside his 
tomb at the ancient shrine before which religious pilgrims 
have poured out their petitions for centuries. The great Prot- 
estant Dean Stanley liked the idea and encouraged it as much 
as possible. 

But there was an old verger who thought differently. Once 
when the worshipers were more numerous than usual the old 
verger sought to clear the abbey. Touching one of the pil- 
grims on the shoulder, he said. “You must go away.” “Why?” 
asked the devout worshiper; “I am doing no harm.” “That 
makes no difference,” persisted the old verger; “you must go 
away.” “But why?” insisted the worshiper, still kneeling; “I 
am doing no harm, I am only praying.” “That makes no 
difference, I tell you,” said the old verger with rising temper. 
“You must go away. This thing must stop. If we allow this 
to go on we'll soon have people praying all over the abbey.” 

The old verger had completely lost sight of the end in the 
manipulation of the means. 

We have the old verger with us today. In parents who 
constantly nag at their families so that the house may be 
neat, quiet and orderly. In teachers who completely forget 
students and become interested in the subjects. In ministers 
who think far more about creeds and denominations than they 
do about developing character through religion—Wr11aM J. 
Arms in the Builder, bulletin of the First Universalist Church — 
of Peoria, TIl. ‘ 
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“IN WHICH WE SERVE” 


ACH reader, for his own sake, is hereby advised to let 

nothing short of bubonic plague prevent his seeing the 
“movie” which so skillfully, so honestly and so proudly pre- 
sents the life and death of a British destroyer. “In Which We 
Serve” is the most moving picture of them all. To see it is 
an experience at once humbling and heartening. One does 
come away from it cheered up about such precarious enter- 
prises as the war, the English-speaking peoples and the human 
race. 

This has been accomplished in the one medium which 
‘knows no frontier by a man who could add to a hard-earned 
professional competence a dash of genius. The resources of 
the British Navy, as never before for such a purpose, were 
placed at his disposal; the resources of Noel Coward, as never 
before for any purpose, were placed at the disposal of the 
British Navy, its men at sea and their folks at home. 

Before next Christmas the resulting work of collaboration 
will have been seen wherever the writs of Hitler and Hirohito 
do not run. Territory available for its showing will increase 
in 1943—ALrexanpER Woo.ucort in the Reader’s Digest. 


SEMINARIES 


RE the theological schools of our country any more than 
plants for the manufacturing of polished preachers of the 


middle class? The answer to this question is already deter- 


mining the direction which the church in America will take 
in the next half-century. If theological schools do no more 
than produce men with middle-class homiletical minds, men 
well versed in the cultural and intellectual aspects of religion, 
men who are able to “adjust” themselves to their denomina- 
tional organizations, then the religious needs of great bodies 
of the American people will fall to sectarian movements. 


Some theological students are deeply concerned about this 
problem. They do not desire to become well-oiled cogs 
within a “religion” machine which grinds relentlessly on its 
ecclesiastical way. And yet, subconsciously, they know that 
such a position is almost certain to be their fate. It will be 
their fate because they belong to a respectable denominational 
body, and because their training has been designed for the 
production of smooth, dreadfully “efficient” ministers. Never- 
theless, their consciences keep crying for a full commitment 
to the ethic of Jesus. They need guidance! 


Theological schools can be more than producers of “Dale 
Carnegie” preachers. They may not be able to lead theologs 
to defrock themselves for the glory of God, but they can 
teach the danger of becoming “thermometers” who register 
the temperature of a well-chilled middle class. The ethic of 
Jesus is an ethic of revolution. It strikes at the very roots 
of security and complacency. It is for the perpetuation of 
this ethie that theologs are to be trained, not for the con- 
firmation of bourgeois morality. 


Theologs must also be led to see the possible necessity of 
separating themselves from the main body of the church 
when and if the situation should arise. It may not be possible 
for theologs to choose deliberately to disfranchise themselves, 
but they ought to be prepared by their schools to pay the 
price of voluntary alienation if the situation should thrust 
itself upon them. It is the duty of preachers to preserve the 
church, but not as an end in itself. And when the preserva- 
tion of the church as an organization comes into conflict with 
the greatest possible presentation of the ethic of Jesus, then 
the individual minister who sees the crisis must retire from 
the ecclesiastical body. In America the events of the future 
are going. to be shaped by group movements, e.g., labor, share- 
cropper, and migrant-farmer groups. The church must 
quickly discern these movements and seize the opportunity 
to direct them. If the church falters, then a few individual 
ministers must be willing and ready to forsake the church to 
advance the Kingdom. To my knowledge, the major semi- 
naries in America are not teaching this idea as a modern 
possibility but as a fact of past history. Theologs are now 
largely prepared to preserve the wnity of the church at all 
costs, even at the expense of its spiritual integrity. Upon the 
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seminaries of America rests the future of vital Christianity — 
J. C. in Christian Horizons, Duke University Divinity School, 
Durham, N. C. 


THE LEGEND OF NOTGN IHSAW 
Francis W. McPrex 


New there was located not far from the shore of the green 
.cool sea that leads out into all the world a very beautiful 
city. In the sweet spring evenings, when the twilight was 
streaked with saffron and purple, the people of Notgn Ihsaw— 
for this was the name of the city—used to come out of their 
pale? and look at the marble shafts against the sky and be 
proud. 


“Surely,” they would say one to another, nodding their 
heads emphatically as people sometimes do when they are not 
too certain, “surely, there is no more beautiful city anywhere.” 

And the warm wind would drop down out of the night and 
gently shake pink cherry blossoms to carpet the green of the 
park, or to coax out the stirring buds of still winter-sleeping 
trees. Young men and women would walk along the quiet 
river, their hands shyly touching, and look breathlessly above 
them at the first bright stars, which always seemed brighter in 
Notgn Ihsaw than anywhere else. 


Then the children would stream out into the streets to 
play. Their gay, thin voices rising with laughter, they would 
begin the swift games of which they were fond and continue 
them merrily until called for bed. 


These children of the beautiful city had come from every- 
where. There were some with skin that was tinted a wonder- 
ful yellow, and some with skin that gleamed like burnished 
copper, and some with skin that was almost white but burned 
faintly by the daytime sun, and still others with skin that 
was dull black like rubbed ebony. 


They admired their differences whenever they took time 
from the exciting whirl of their game to think about them. 

“Your face is very yellow and your hair is very black,” 
they would say to those of whom it was true. 

And the little yellow children would smile politely and 
compliment their friends. 

“But your skin is very black, also.” 

And the little white children would be praised for their 
light hair and blue eyes which seemed to go so nicely with 
their pale complexions. 

Thus they would play happily together, these children 
whose parents had brought them to the beautiful city of 
Notgn Ihsaw from other cities and countrysides that lie in all 
the world beyond the green cool sea. 

Their only unhappiness was that they could not play 
together throughout the clear, warm days as well. 


Notgn Ihsaw had strange governors who thought it was 
wrong somehow for children to be together as they wished. 
During the days they sent them off to schools where those 
of one color were carefully separated from those of another. 
In the early evenings they allowed them to romp in fine safe 
playgrounds, but there, too, grownups were on hand to see 
that they were kept apart. 

The parents of some of the children did not like to keep 
their little ones from their friends, but they did not like 
either to have them come into their homes for fear of what 
their neighbors might say. The attitude of the strange gov- 
ernors was such that the people felt there was something 
shameful in being seen with someone whose skin was different. 
Deep in their hearts they rebelled against this sense of shame, 
but they did not know what to do. 

So in the sweet spring evenings when the twilight was 
streaked with saffron and purple, they would come out of 
their houses and look about them and say, nodding em- 
phatically, “Surely, there is no more beautiful city anywhere.” 

And they would pretend that they didn’t see and hear 
all the little children playing happily together in the street 
with no one to separate them. 


’ 
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LANTERN IN THE Wrinp. A _ book of 
poems. By Ethel Green Russell. 
Kaleidograph Press. $2.00. 


This is a delightful volume of verse. 
Two considerations kept me absorbed in 
it to the final word, which is not the 
best way to read poetry. The story of 
my interest in it goes far back into my 
own childhood, spent in a country sec- 
tion of Southeastern Kansas. 

A semi-invalid Universalist minister, 
Rey. J. A. Stoner, and his wife, later 
Rey. Sara L. Stoner, brought their 
family to Kansas seeking health. Sev- 
eral Universalist families already lived 
around Redfield, near which tiny village 
the Stoners settled. They were per- 
suaded to hold some services in a school- 
house. Soon a small Universalist church 
was formed, and five members of my own 
family went into it on its first day. 

Among those who united with this 
new church at the outset were the James 
Quicks, an outstanding family, whose 
friendship with my parents lasted as 
long as any of them remained. ‘Their 
eldest daughter, Anna, several years 
older than I, married Henry Green, son 
of a Methodist minister. The author 
of Lantern in the Wind, which is not 
her first book of poems, is a daughter 
of Anna Quick Green. She married a 
Southerner and lives in Monroe, La. 

Last summer, when mention was made 
in Tue CaristrAn Leaprer about the 
fiftieth anniversary of my ordination, 
Mrs. Russell, who apparently reads our 
church paper, in the tradition of her 
mother’s parents, wrote to ask if I were 
the Effie McCollum of whom she had 
heard her grandparents speak so often 
that she felt she knew me. Thus the 
threads of family friendship are again 
drawn together. 

So Mrs. Russell sent me a copy of her 
new book of poems. My first reason, 
therefore, for reading every word of her 
book at one time was to see whether the 
high quality of her forbears had carried 
over into this generation. It is good to 
find that the early family quality carries 
on with vigor. 

My second reason for my absorption 
was the fact that she wrote of her mem- 
ories of her Kansas childhood. As my 
childhood was spent in the same part 
of Kansas nearly a generation earlier 
than hers, it was interesting to look at 
the familiar scenes through her eyes. 
It is only fair to say that my memories 
of my Kansas childhood are not poetic. 
Perhaps it calls for a real spirit of poetry 
in one’s soul to see the beauty in the 
accustomed, which easily seems common- 
place. But it is moving to find someone 
who sees rare beauty in what was to 
me mainly a place to get away from. 

So I was stayed from sleep to get 
inside the mind of this younger woman 
whose seeing eye and mind found for me 
beauty in scenes I had known as well as 
she knows them. The aid of her keen 
discernment enriched my outlook on 


places and the procession of seasons al- 
most forgotten. 

Lantern in the Wind will interest all 
prairie dwellers and open to them fresh 
beauties in the wide spaces, the fields 
of waving grain, the mysteries of prairie 
light and darkness. Kansans, especially 
if they are far from home and home- 
sick, will love this revelation of what 
their home state looks like to a woman 
with an authentic gift for seeing and 
interpreting the beauty in ordinary 
scenes. 

But to me, beside these two appeals 
I have named, this book has yet a third 
call on my interest and sympathies, in 
that it brings back to mind those early 
Universalist men and women who en- 
dured hardness to bear witness to their 


- deep and precious faith. The little Red- 


field church ceased to be long ago. It 
has seemed to some of us like water 
spilled on the ground. But it inspired 
the lives of these sterling pioneers so 
strongly that sixty years later its spirit 
speaks through the poetic insight of Mrs. 
Russell, as it has made possible my own 
ministry and doubtless many other sery- 
ices by which others repay their debt 
to those whose loyalty to their vision 
of truth is still speaking, even unto the 
third and fourth generation. Of a truth, 
they being dead, yet speak. All these 
things Mrs. Russell’s poems said to me, 
and others will find them a voice that 
recalls a past that never can die. 

Errim McCotium Jones 

° 


How to Win THE PEACE. 
Hambro. Lippincott. $3.00. 


“Tf those who will one day formulate 
the terms of a peace do not understand, 
as Hitler understood it, that the thought 
precedes the deed, that the fundamental 
question is not the manufacture of arms, 
but the manufacture of a spirit, every 
sacrifice made by the Western world will 
have been made in vain.” Thus speaks 
C. J. Hambro in his book, How to Win 
the Peace. In a brilliant résumé of 
German philosophy from Heine to 
Hitler, Mr. Hambro shows how the 
Nazis corrupted the spirit of their fellow 
countrymen while statesmen and _poli- 
ticians of Europe and America looked 
on blindly. We were all “strongly im- 
bued with the Marxist conception that 
the ultimate causes of war are always 
economic.” The Nazis on the other 
hand knew better. While we were so 
blinded, Mr. Hambro reminds us, Hitler 
was writing, “The question of how to 
win back German power is not, how can 
we manufacture arms? Rather it is, how 
can we create that spirit which renders 
a people capable of bearing arms? When 
this spirit dominates a people, will power 
finds a thousand ways, each of which 
leads to a weapon.” 

Drawing on two decades of active 
work with the League of Nations and 
the International Labor Organization, 


By C. J. 


this wise Norwegian points the way for 
the United Nations to achieve a just 
and durable peace. With the objective 
spirit of a scientist and the courtesy 
of a gentleman, he cites history that is 
unpleasant for an American, a Briton, 
or a Frenchman to recall. By his 
urbanity and his thoroughness, however, 
Mr. Hambro makes us see not only that 
we should remember the history between 


‘ wars, but also that from that history we 


can draw most valuable leads to a 
better future peace. We see also in the 
résumé many of the valuable services 
rendered by the League of Nations and 
the Permanent Court of Justice. We are 
reminded of how very near the League 
sanctions came to stopping Mussolini in 
Ethiopia back in 1935. 

Mr. Hambro believes that a world 
organization building on the experience 
of the past and the present association 
of the United Nations can be success- 
fully achieved. This organization can 
deal successfully with the problems of 
keeping the peace if both individuals and 
nations assume a moral responsibility. 
Quoting Elihu Root, he points out that 
what we need in this situation is “the 
substitution of judicial action for diplo- 
matic action, the substitution of judicial 
sense of responsibility for diplomatic 
sense of responsibility.” Any world 
organization to be successful must in- 
clude the small nations in a democratic 
council. Minorities must be protected, 
but must not be allowed to jeopardize 
the welfare of majorities. 

Throughout this splendid book there 
is not the slightest taint of Utopianism. 
The writer offers no panacea. He warns 
of pitfalls ahead. He knows the suprem- 
acy of spirit over matter in the affairs 
of men, and he is anxious lest we fall 
into the error of underestimating moral 
and spiritual forces as we did before the 
onslaught of Nazism. He is also aware of 
the danger of expecting too much from 
the machinery set up by the peace 
settlement. “Our ambition, if we want 
to win the peace, must not be to solve 
every problem, because then no problem 
will be solved, but to realize that the 
best we can hope to accomplish will be 
to build up a permanent and elastic 
machinery for dealing with problems, 
and to help find the necessary processes 
to prevent economic epidemics, to palli- 
ate depressions, to facilitate the ordinary 
course of trade and distribution of 
goods, and to stabilize currencies.” 

Mr. Hambro’s book is among the most 
important to appear on the subject of 
the postwar world. One finds here agree- 
ment with Professor Carr, who, in his 
book, Conditions of Peace, points out 
the imperative need for power coupled 
with moral responsibility. One finds 
also agreement with Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Gibson on some significant points. 
Mr. Hambro, however, by his long 
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experience in world affairs and his de- 
tachment from historic American and 
British prejudices, has been able to 
write about the coming peace and point 
the way to a sane and decent world 
more effectively than any of these other 
distinguished men. 

Here is a book that should be read 
and pondered both by responsible gov- 
ernment officials and by private citizens 
who wish to be responsible and intel- 
ligent voters. cig oy 


Across A Worup. By John J. Considine, 
with the collaboration of Thomas 
Kernan. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

In “Mine Own People” Kipling de- 
scribed the appeal of the Catholic Church 
to a wanderer, and those words come 
back during the reading of this book. 
“T like her bekase she’s most remarkable 
regimental in her fittings. I may die in 
Honolulu, Nova Zambra, or Cape Cay- 
enne, but wherever I die, me bein’ phwat 
I am, an’ a priest handy, I go under the 
same orders an’ the same words an’ the 
same unction as tho’ the pope himself 
had come down from the dome of St. 
Peter’s to see me off. There’s neither 
high nor low, nor broad nor deep, nor 
betwixt nor between with her, an’ that’s 
what I like.” The breadth and subtlety 
of Catholic organization and teaching 
have developed round this point of 
view. This travel book, for it is osten- 
sibly that, presents a compelling pic- 
ture of Catholic missions over two con- 
tinents. 

Every Protestant of ecumenical mind 
should read Across a World. He will find 
interesting statistics of Catholic mis- 
sionary work in Asia and Africa, and a 
graphic, running account of all kinds of 
people who have become devout Catho- 
lics. He will be impressed with the 
skill and loyalty of missioners who have 
traveled to the remote parts of the earth. 
Most of all, he will gain insight and 
breadth as a Protestant who is beyond 
sect and creed, of the unity and pur- 
pose that is essential if a reinvigorated 
Protestanism is to compete with Ca- 
tholicism the world over. 

The patience of Mother Church is un- 
canny. On the borders of a forbidden 
land, Tibet, missioners have been sta- 
tioned for many decades merely to 
mingle with the inhabitants who go back 
and forth. Only after generations of 
slow, painstaking work in many coun- 
tries, were educational centers begun 
and populations gradually taken over, 
native priests consecrated, new churches 
founded. But the movement continues 
on its imperturbable, irresistible way. 

Ten countries prohibit all Catholic 
missionary work. Among them are Rus- 
sia, Afghanistan, Arabia and Greenland. 
In other lands the proportion of Catho- 
lics, as of Protestants, is insignificant. 
And there have been terrible persecu- 
tions. But that does not prevent the 
continual, unrelenting work of thousands 
of trained and tireless workers for the 


faith, who go on in quiet fanaticism. 

Whatever may be said against super- 
stitions that are consciously cultivated, 
and this book proudly dwells on several, 
one cannot but admit that incalculable 
good has been done as well. Perhaps 
the answer to much success is in the 
statement of an old Arab priest, “Char- 
ity, particularly the patient charity of 
the Sisters among the suffering, is the 
key that one day will open stubborn 
hearts.” 

The writer is now assistant general 
of Maryknoll, great Catholic training 
center of mission work, but made the 
journey described some years ago when 
he was director of the information serv- 
ice of the Congregation of Propaganda. 
He was assisted in the writing by Thomas 
Kernan, a journalist of considerable 


reputation. Harmon M. Gener 
° 


Victory anp Arrer. By Earl Browder. 
International Publishers, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. $2.00, paper 50 
cents. 


Mr. Browder is deeply concerned with 
the threat of absolute destruction which 
confronts democracy in the event of an 
Axis victory. “Defeat in this war for 
America . . . will be the end of the his- 
tory of the United States of America” 
(p. 41). “We know that this problem 
[how to destroy the Axis] will be solved, 
because it must be solved to save the 
United States and the world from slay- 
ery” (p. 47). 

Naturally*the deadly enmity toward 
Communism expressed by the Axis in 
word and deed but adds fuel to the 
consuming flame in the author’s heart. 

His expressed thesis is that in the 
United States and the other United 
Nations as well, there must be actual 
unity of spirit and effort in the ardent 
prosecution of the war. He urges that 
men of whatever political and economic 
stamp in the present emergency subor- 
dinate their differences and unite in this 
crucial crusade. 

On behalf of the Communist Party he 
promises that the exigency will not be 
utilized as a springboard from which 
the party may gain advantage. Every- 
thing will be focused on the one objec- 
tive—victory for the United Nations. 

It is too much to expect that the au- 
thor will be able to dissociate himself 
from the role he has long played as 
protagonist for his party. An occasional 
appreciative word slips in, and in the 
very last paragraph of the book he 
throws restraint to the winds: “Our 
theory is valid because it is close to 
life, it comes directly out of living experi- 
ence, and its purpose is to serve life and 
guide it to higher levels” (p. 256). (A 
purpose which is doubtless shared by all 
other parties and philosophies.) 

The book presents many problems and 
questions in order to appraise their re- 
lation to the united effort. As some of 
these are deeply controversial and may 
not be considered without arousing con- 
trary convictions (as sincerely held as 
those of the author), it is questionable 
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whether their inclusion will contribute 

greatly toward the “consummation de- 

voutly to be wished.” 

Whatever one’s reaction to the com- 
munistic philosophy, fairness to Mr. 
Browder requires that we recognize his 
ability as a writer. His points are pre- 
sented with lucidity and force. High 
ideals for human life are formulated. 
The sore spots in our national “setup” 
which he pillories are recognized and 
deplored by persons of all economic and 
social theories. And we shall at least 
agree with Mr. Browder in this that the 
answer to these problems must be found 
if after “Victory” we are to build the 
“brave new world” of which we dream. 

H. E. Benton 
° 

A Crain or Prayer Across THE AGegs. 
(Forty Centuries of Prayer, from 
2000 B.C.) Compiled and _ar- 
ranged for daily use by Selina Fitz- 
herbert Fox. Dutton. $1.00. 

This collection of prayers was first 
published in 1913; and this latest volume 
is the sixth edition. This indicates the 
demand and the usefulness of such a 
book. Ancient prayers and modern are 
here gathered together as a token that 
the voice of praise, pleading, and inter- 
cession is never silent. And _ strength, 
wisdom, courage, have come to man. 
Says Charles E. Wilson of the “War 
Production Board: “What we need in 
America today—in fact the entire world 
—is more men and women unashamed 
to pray.” 

This book is conveniently indexed as 
to centuries and the offerers of prayers. 
This alone gives it unusual value, espe- 
cially to the student of religious history. 
Seven centuries of the B.C. period and 
all the centuries of the A.D. period are 
represented by prayer specimens. But 
more than the historical value is the 
contemporary daily value as an incentive 
to the mood of prayer. It is a living 
witness that prayer is real and prayer 
is necessary and an available help. 

The book contains an introduction by 
Rt. Rev. Ernest M. Stires, D.D., for- 
merly Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Long Island, that is a charming piece 
of literature in itself, and a strong en- 
dorsement of the book and its object. 

Wi11am CoupEN 
r) 

Tue Tourtst Hymnat. Compiled by a 
committee of the members of the Tour- 
ist Church, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Barnes. 


The best-known and best-loved hymns 
of all time have been brought together 
in this paper-covered volume. There 
are one hundred forty-seven selections, 
a limited but practical group. The use 
of this book could be considered by 
churches and groups which cannot afford 
more expensively bound hymnals. A 
clean, compact and durably covered 
hymnal such as this one would be more 
attractive than the torn and dog-eared 
copies seen in many places. 

FioreNce W. Srmonson 
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Vee Baptist, Episcopalian, 
: Unitarian—we have various given 
names, but we all belong to the 
CHURCH family. There is much we 
share in common, just as do the children 
of any family; but we also vary greatly. 
In some respects, we are as dissimilar as 
are children born of the same physical 
parentage. Our talents are different, our 
capacities, likes and dislikes. We vary 
in our mannerisms and habits, in our 
modes of thinking, in our ways of doing 
things; and, therefore, we hold sundry 
relationships each to the other. 

As brothers and sisters we sometimes 
gather to discuss our relations as a 
family to the same society or state of 
which we, as a family, are a part; but 
rarely do we face with comparable calm- 
ness and wisdom, courage and tolerance, 
the even more important relationships 
existing between ourselves. 

In a democracy, where religious free- 
dom is granted to all its citizens, this 
is a consideration of major importance. 
There is bound to be tension between 
differing churches in any society in 
which they exist side by side. They are 
all bidding for the same spiritual alle- 
giance of the people of the same com- 
munity. However well the spirit of 
rivalry may be disguised, the tension 
itself is there. An this tension is not 
bad; at least, it need not be. In fact, it 
may be quite wholesome. Whether it is 
vicious or gracious will depend upon fac- 
tors which ought to be discussed with 
utter candor. 

The basic factor in determining the 
true relationship between two differ- 
ently constituted organizations is the 
recognition on both sides that each group 
has an equal right to live and work in 
the community. The right is guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

Religious freedom is of the very nature 
of democracy; and it involves not only 
the freedom of the individual to worship 
as he sees fit, but freedom of groups to 
organize, to propagandize, and to evan- 
gelize the entire community. But this 
freedom under the law does not settle 
anything. On the whole, the American 
state has lived up to its guarantee. The 
more acute tensions arise from the fact 
that religious organizations must live 
side by side in the wide area of freedom 
which the law, as such, does not enter. 
Only with difficulty do Americans appre- 
ciate the existence of such an area. They 
operate under the illusion that the demo- 
cratic state and the democratic process 
are synonymous. The realm beyond 
political limits is far greater than the 
realm within, and it is in this realm be- 
yond that democracy must operate. 

It is a serious mistake to assume that 
because the state declines to invade this 
area beyond, there is no law for its 
governing. Democracy has other laws 
than those the state decrees. In fact, 
the state itself rests upon them. In the 


American system, the question of religion 
is explicitly left outside the jurisdiction 
of the state; but it is not, therefore, left 
outside the jurisdiction of. democracy. 
The freedom granted religion is freedom 
from state control. ; 

Then how does the democratic process 
operate in this nonlegal area? It operates 
through mutual exchange of ideas and 
values, in the spirit of tolerance, under- 
standing and common enrichment. It 
operates through the clash of opinion, 
custom, institution, conscience. The free 
exchange of cultural goods and the un- 
hampered contact of difference with dif- 
ference will lead in the long run to the 
creation of new social and spiritual re- 
lationships. And, this being so, the pri- 
mary requisite of democracy is to keep 
the channels of cultural interplay open. 
To cause these channels to be clogged 
is to defeat democracy in its creative 
function. 

Democracy, per se, cannot suffer the 
claim of any minority group to maintain 
itself on the theory that it is to continue 
to exist as a permanent minority. Every 
minority has the right to become a ma- 
jority, if it can. Socialists have that 
right, and Christian Scientists, Catholics 
and Protestants and atheists. Yet there 
are two things democracy cannot. toler- 
ate: (1) The insulation of a minority 
from operations under the democratic 
process and (2) the use of undemocratic 
methods. 

People should be encouraged to ex- 
amine their churches so as to ascertain 
if undue advantage is being taken of 
the freedom guaranteed by the state in 
claiming privileges and making use of 
methods which inhibit operation of the 
democratic process. In the American 
scene organized religion falls into two 
categories: (1) Churches of the authori- 
tarian stamp and (2) churches that are 
democratic and free. _The former are 
creedal and exclusive. They constitute 
the majority. The latter are noncreedal. 
They constitute a minority. Both have 
an equal right to be here. Each aspires 
to spread its influence and its organiza- 
tion over the entire area of American life, 
and this aspiration is thoroughly con- 
sistent with the democratic process. 

Then whence arises the peculiar ten- 
sion which the presence of religious au- 
thoritarianism in our society produces? 
It arises in the feeling that the very 
nature of its organization tends to remove 
it from. the possibility of normal partici- 
pation in the democratic process and that 
it is disposed to claim privileges, owe 
allegiances and adopt methods such as 
cause its relation to be foreign to the 
American community. We would not 
press this analysis to the point of con- 
troversy over specific churches, but we 
have no desire to disguise the issue. Too 
much is at stake. Our desire is to raise 
the question in the minds of those per- 
sons associated with religious authori- 


tarianism, for it is in such minds that 
the question must be raised and an- 
swered. 

Religious authoritarians owe it to 
American democracy (of whose freedom 
they benefit so greatly) to make possible 
an open and patient discussion of those 
aspects of their mstitutional activities 
held suspect among nonauthoritarians. 
Democracy demands that its ways shall 
be trusted, and it is felt that religious 
authoritarianism does not trust it. If 
this is the situation which prevails, then 
a plea for tolerance is sterile because it 
becomes irrelevant. If the authoritarian 
churches place themselves outside the 
democratic process, it is altogether un- 
realistic to speak of co-operation. Re- 
ligious freedom has its own Jaws, and no 
religious institution can disregard these 
laws without raising a justifiable protest 
from democracy itself. 

Authoritarians are called upon to: (1) 
Remove any doubt that the privileged 
property-holding status of the churches 
is not being exploited by them to develop 
a vast property system comparable to 
that held by the monastic orders at the 
time of the Reformation; (2) present, if 
possible, a creditable apologia for their 
allegiance to a process foreign to democ- 
racy, an hierarchical priestly system 
maintaining itself by the monarchistic 
principle; (3) relieve all anxiety lest the 
church aspire not only to control the 
public schools, but to have its own 
schools subsidized by public funds; (4) 
insist that a civil law (such as the one 
against birth control), in which the ec- 
clesiastical law may concur, shall be al- 
tered so as to make it possible for citizens 
who disagree with the ecclesiastical law 
to function in accordance with their own 
convictions; (5) operate the charities of 
the church so as not to impair the charity 
program so vital to the community as a 
whole; and (6) abandon the role requir- 
ing of a nonauthoritarian churchman 
marrying an authoritarian churchman 
the pledging of their children to the 
authoritarian faith. 


Be. 


THE TIGER 
(Continued from page 139) 

asleep. Mother knew that Quince and 
the Tiger were having a regular game. 

Since that night Quince has never 
mentioned the Tiger again. On that night 
Quince met and faced and conquered his 
fear. 


Once when Henry Clay failed to ree- 
ognize a young lady, she said reproach- 
fully, “Why, Mr. Clay, you don’t 
remember my name!” 

“No,” answered the statesman in his 
most gallant manner, “for when we last 
met I was sure your beauty and accom- 
plishments would soon compel you to 
change it—The Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A NEW AND VITAL BOOK 


Missionary Epuca- 
TION IN YOUR 
Cuurcu. By Nevin 
C. Harner and 
aa David D. Baker. 
Friendship Press, 


New York. July, 
1942. $1.00 
In this timely 


book we have a dynamic statement of 
the world-wide task of the church. Cul- 
tivating concern for others and enjoying 
fellowship is the great purpose of the 
missionary education program. 

This is brought out very forcefully as 
the authors show how the physical “neigh- 
borhood” world needs the fellowship, 
the ministering to basic human needs, 
the leadership which the church can give 
through organized missions. In fact, 
Christian education cannot be Christian 
without missions, since the essential 
genius of Christianity is its expression 
of God’s Fatherhood and man’s brother- 
hood. 

Definite steps in building a_ well- 
rounded program in the local church are 
given, covering the times and methods, 
the program of giving, worship, age- 
group emphases and leadership. A sec- 
tion on firsthand contacts and descrip- 
tion of ten types of secondhand contacts 
(drama, exhibits, posters, etc.) is espe- 
cially practical. 

Ministers will find the compact form 
and direct style helpful. Committee 
members, superintendents of church 
schools, teachers, and leaders of women’s 
groups will be glad of the clear state- 
ments of aim, usable plans, resource 
materials and tests. There should be a 
copy in every church, for world friend- 
ship today must be a part of every 
church’s plan. 

MW: 

Dr. Harner has written two other most 
helpful volumes for leaders in religious 
education: Religious Education Program 
in the Local Church, and Youth Work in 
the Church. All of these may be bor- 
rowed from the loan library. 


MIDWEEK LENTEN CLASSES 


The Lenten period, March 10 to April 
25 this year, offers fine opportunity for 
extra activities for children and youth. 
In these days when some of the regular 
Sunday programs have been broken 
into by shortened sessions and absences 
or irregular attendance, it will help to 
have these six weeks for supplementary 
meetings. It is often possible to find 
someone who will assume the leadership 
of a midweek group, meeting after school, 
who cannot take a Sunday class. A 
teacher, parent, librarian, might serve. 


MEANING AND DIRECTION 


So many Christians are like deaf 
people at a concert. They study the 
program carefully, believe every state- 
ment in it, speak respectfully of the 
quality of the music, but only really 
hear a phrase now and then. So they 
have no notion at all of the mighty 
symphony which fills the universe, to 
which our lives are destined to make 
their tiny contribution, and which is 
the self-expression of the Eternal God. 

The people of our time are helpless, 
distracted and rebellious, unable to 
interpret that which is happening, 
and full of apprehension about that 
which is to come, largely because they 
have lost this sure hold on the eternal; 
which gives to each life meaning and 
direction, and with meaning and direc- 
tion gives steadiness. 

Evreryn UnberHILL 


A very fruitful use of this time would 
be to have a class of junior boys and 
girls, studying one of the Friendship 
texts, as Up and Down South America, 
by Anne M. Halliday; We Sing America, 
by Marion Cuthbert; Bright Sky To- 
morrow, by Mary Brewster Hollister; 
and Children of the Promise, by Florence 
Crannell Means. These texts are collec- 
tions of stories and are accompanied by 
suggestions for activities. A near-by 
home may be used for these weekly 
gatherings, where space for games, con- 
struction and story hour are adequate. 
Or they may be held at the church, if 
this is centrally located and warm during 
the week. 

One church had a junior-high class 
which came each Friday afternoon after 
school, during Lent. They had games 
first, followed by a “surprise” feature. 
This was victrola recordings of Negro 
spirituals, on one occasion; a story hour 
another time; then stereopticon pictures, 
a dramatization and a discussion touched 
off by a “radio skit.” Then came the 
closing worship period each week, when 
a change of mood was created by the 
group’s passing to another portion of 
the room, where a beautiful setting and 
quiet music inspired a reverent attitude. 

The minister’s preparation class for 
church membership often comes during 
this Lenten season. Choir rehearsal 
might be combined with the midweek 
club or class. Several variations of pro- 
gram—a craft hour, a game period, story- 
telling—suggest themselves, in combi- 
nation with the world-friendship texts, 
studies of Our Church at Work, and 
Exploring Our Neighborhood. One 
group of junior boys had a knitting 
club for the Red Cross. Another group 


made gifts for refugee children. Write 
the G.S.S.A. for further suggestions for 
your Lenten midweek class. It will prove 
to be a time rich in new friendships and 
close co-operation. 


M. W. 


“BIBLE MEMORY WORK 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS” 


This is the title of a 24-page pamphlet 
just issued by Pilgrim Press. It has 
been written by Jessie Eleanor Moore, 
known to many of our readers as the 
editor of the monthly magazine, Chil- 
dren's Religion. The foreword, which 
appears below, will indicate why we 
recommend this pamphlet heartily to 
teachers and parents. Every school 
should own a copy—better still, every 
teacher. Price 10 cents a copy, plus 
postage. Order from the G.S.S.A., en- 
closing cash with order. 


Foreword 


“What selections from the Bible shall 
children memorize? How shall teachers 
and parents help them in the process?” 
These are questions the author of this 
book has set out to answer—that is why 
it is far more than just another in the 
long list of favorite-Bible-passage pam- 
phlets. 

“In this present book, Miss Moore— 
long a worker with children and writer 
and editor of children’s material — has 
put great emphasis on the kind of mem- 
orization diet beginners, primary, and 
junior children should receive, and on 
ways in which parents and teachers may 
help to realize the ideal. The book is 
replete with descriptions of sound meth- 
ods in memorization and with sugges- 
tions for the use of memorized passages 
in worship. The author suggests how 
to encourage unconscious memorization 
on the part of young children, and has 
a large section on the place of drama and 
choric speech in securing memorization. 

“Here is the answer to a long-felt 
need. We present it with the hope that 
it will help children become familiar 
with the choice passages in the Bible. 

Tue Eprrors” 


“WHEN I THINK OF GOD” 


Here is a choice book of children’s 
readings which will be weleomed by 
teachers of kindergarten and primary 
pupils and by parents of that age child. 
A review will appear later, but the book 
is mentioned that church schools may 
order it for use on browsing tables dur- 
ing Lent. Also that parents may pur- 
chase it for home use. The book costs 
$1.25, and may be ordered from the 
Universalist Publishing House. 
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LENT 


How Will This Season of Spiritual 
Growth Fare Under New 
Conditions? 


The Lenten season this year must be 
planned with awareness of the many new 
factors which will be operating. There 
will be curtailment of the usual activities. 
Buildings cannot be heated as frequently, 
persons will not be free to share in 
scheduled services, and competition of 
emergency gatherings will be encoun- 
tered. All of these will call for adjust- 
ments, but in no case should they be 
excuses for omitting the usual emphasis 
on spiritual growth during Lent. The 
need for aiding people in focusing atten- 
tion on spiritual values is greater as the 
demands on life become more numerous. 
The church will have to work hard to 
keep it up, but harder, more exacting 
work is the experience of the time, and 
the church should not shrink. If the 
church measures up, the Lenten season 
will bring results equal to or surpassing 
those of former years. 

But no leader of religious work should 
expect the usual program to function in 
the customary manner. Every effort 
should be made to meet the needs of 
people who are living under new condi- 
tions. The following may suggest the 
adjustment which will keep your Lenten 
season at the highest level: 

Provide and guide devotional reading. 
An increasing number of churches are 
using the Lenten Manual as a means of 
providing for individual devotional ex- 
perience. Dr. Frank D. Adams _ has 
written the 1943 Universalist Manual, 
The Ladder of Excellence, distributed by 
our publishing house. It is an excellent 
development of eight areas of religious 
growth. The most effective use of the 
Lenten Manual, however, depends on 
many factors. An interpretation of its 
value and place in. the program for 
personal living during Lent is needed. 
Suggestions from the pulpit, or in the 
church calendar, together with frequent 
(perhaps weekly) references to items of 
particular worth, will extend interest and 
increase the regularity of reading. 

Much literature should be used. With 
the possibility of a smaller number at- 
tending the Lenten services, additional 
literature in the form of leaflets and other 
sources for private reading should be 
used. The Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention has published the following 
new leaflets for distribution in Massa- 
chusetts churches: 


Religion Can Help You Today by Giv- 
ing Perspective. By Roger F. Etz., D.D. 
_ Religion Can Help You Today by Giv- 
ing Direction. By LeRoy A. Congdon. 

Rooted and Grounded in Love. By 
William Wallace Rose, D.D. 


Nevertheless—. By William Wallace 
Rose, D.D. 


OUR SELECTED LEADERS 


Cuester A. DUNLAP 


Trustee of the Massachusetts Universal- 
ist Convention 


Mr. Dunlap, who is a native of West 
Virginia, trained for a business career 
at the Massey Business College in Rich- 
mond, Va., and was associated with the 
Ordway Manufacturing Company, Bris- 
tol, Tenn., before coming to Framing- 
ham, Mass., in 1905. After an extended 
period of service with the Dennison Man- 
ufacturing Company in Framingham, 
where he was a department superintend- 
ent, Mr. Dunlap became associated with 
the Framingham Co-operative Bank, and 
is now treasurer and a director of this 
institution. 

Mr. Dunlap has served as an officer 
of many civic and community in- 
stitutions. He is a past president 
of the Framingham Rotary Club, a past 
president of the Massachusetts Co-oper- 
ative Bank Treasurers’ Club, a past sec- 
retary of the Concord Royal Arch Chap- 
ter of Freemasons. He has served fre- 
quently as chairman or treasurer of com- 
munity projects. 

Mr. Dunlap has had a long associa- 
tion with the Framingham Universalist 
church, and has been moderator for 
several years. He is a trustee of the 
Universalist Church of America, serving 
as a member of its finance committee. 
He was elected a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention at the annual 
meeting held in Worcester in 1940. 


Other leaflets are available from the 
Commission on Literature of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. Definite 
plans for distribution should be de- 
veloped, and the possibility of using 
these leaflets as a basis for discussion 
groups should not be overlooked. 


The schedule in churches may be tele- 
scoped. Much attention will have to be 
given to working out the possibilities of 
using church buildings while they are 
heated. This may mean that usual ac- 
tivities will have to be telescoped into a 


few days. Demands may be such that 
churches will have to offer a choice of 
times for attending the weekly Lenten 
service. The repetition of the Lenten 
service on the afternoon of another 
scheduled activity may reach a large 
group which otherwise would not be 
able to attend. 


Neighborhood or district meetings may 
be necessary. Dimouts, restrictions on 
use of autos, and other conditions may 
discourage some from trying to reach the 
church.. A few families gathering in a 
neighborhood home may be a desirable 
substitute for this loss. Also, it may be 
that a new hospitality, a new talent, 
and new leadership will be byproducts 
of this type of arrangement. 

Co-operative calling. Friendship, a 
warm fellowship, and many opportunities 
for personal relationships should be 
prominent in the plans for the Lenten 
program. The church should give all a 
new sense of security in the universal 
human family. The minister should be 
active, but it will require co-operative 
calling to reach all homes with the spirit 
of fellowship. If all church organizations 
would pool their efforts and organize 
their members for systematic calling, the 
whole parish could be covered. Callers 
could be equipped with Lenten leaflets, 
a personal message from the minister, or 
some other means of bringing the people 
in the homes closer to the objective of 
spiritual growth. 

Directed reading. Many will wish to 
go further in their Lenten reading than 
the use of the material in the Lenten 
Manual and in the leaflets which are 
distributed. This group will appreciate 
and make extensive use of reading lists 
of Lenten books, appropriate magazine 
articles, and devotional literature. A 
minimum would be carefully prepared 
lists for the bulletin board. More ex- 
tensive programs would include printed 
or mimeographed lists, short previews of 
books and articles, book review sessions, 
and discussion circles of Lenten books. 


Joun M. Ratcuire 


YOUTH SUNDAY AND 
BOY SCOUT SUNDAY 


On February 7, the First Parish 
Church of Malden (Universalist) ob- 
served Youth Sunday combined with 
Boy Scout Sunday. Rev. Charles H. 
Monbleau conducted the service and 
spoke briefly on the theme of the day, 
“Youth Making Up Its Mind.” Young 
people who took part in the service were 
Dorothy Danner, Barbara Ramsdell, 
Frederic Dalrymple, Philip Gardner and 
John Cullens. Special guests for this 
occasion were members of Troop 14 of 


the Boy Scouts, Cub Packs 1 and 2 of 


the Glenwood School, the Sea Scouts, and 
their leaders. Special music was fur- 


uished by Mrs. Monbleau and Mr. Webb. — 
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News of Churches and Church People 


HARVEY SWANSON 
ENTERS THE CHAPLAINCY 


Rev. Harvey Swanson, pastor of the 
Universalist churches of Reading and 
Lancaster, Pa., has entered the chap- 
lainey. He has been commissioned a lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve, and is 
now on active duty at Norfolk, Va. 

He has been granted leave of absence 
for the “duration,” and his place will be 
taken during this period by Rev. Harmon 
M. Gehr, pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, who will preach 
Sunday evenings. 

Before he left, Mr. Swanson was pre- 
sented by his parishioners with a sum of 
money as a token of esteem. 

Mr. Swanson has had a varied career. 
He is a native of St. Louis. He was 
graduated from Washington University, 
St. Louis, in 1927, and attended Mead- 
ville Theological School, Chicago, from 
1928 to 1931, receiving the degree of 
bachelor of divinity and the degree of 
master of theological science in 1936. 

He worked his way through the uni- 
versity as a musician, playing in and 
directing orchestras in theaters. In his 
lifetime he has had numerous occupa- 
tions, ranging from laborer in a lumber 
yard to instructor at Washington Uni- 
versity. 

In 1934 he married Dorothy Wood of 
Gary, Ind. 

Before going to Pennsylvania Mr. 
Swanson served in Portland, Ore., and 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHAPLAIN MARBLE 
OF THE NAVY 


The congregation of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Nashua, N. H., the 
members of other churches, the news- 
papers and citizens generally, united 
to give Rev. Ernest T. Marble a great 
send-off as he left for the Naval Chap- 
Jains’ School at Norfolk, Va. 

Chaplain Marble has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant, junior grade, in the 
U. S. Navy. 

His own church people presented him 
with a purse, and his fellow ministers and 
various civic bodies honored him. The 
Nashua Telegraph carried his picture and 
a sketch of his life. Of his community 
activities the paper said: 

“In Nashua Mr. Marble took an active 
part in the community’s life, being a 
member of the Nashua-Milford Minis- 
ters’ Association, which he served as 
vice-president and chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee; treasurer for the past 
two years of the Nashua Federation of 
Social Agencies; secretary-treasurer of the 
Amherst Street Station Auxiliary Fire 
Department; and a member of Ancient 
York Lodge, F. & A. M. 

“He was chairman of the New Hamp- 
shire Camp and Hospital Service Council 
of the Red Cross, and was an active 


worker in the drive for the United War 
Chest. i 

“He was a graduate of Citizens’ Mili- 
tary Training Corps. 

“Mrs. Marble and their two children 
will reside in West Bridgewater, Mass.” 


GEORGE THORBURN 
TO BROADCAST 


Rey. George H. Thorburn, Jr., pastor 
of the Universalist church of Galesburg, 
Ill., has been appointed by the Gales- 
burg Council of Churches to make sev- 
eral transcriptions of Prayers for Peace 
which are broadcast daily at 12 noon 
over Station WGIL. 

In collaboration with Rall Laughner, 
director of the station, he will present 
religious plays with a Lenten emphasis 
during the week of March 8 to 13, and 
has been appointed to give the daily 
worship service during Holy Week over 
the same station. 

The union Sunday evening services 
sponsored by the Council of Churches 
for February were held in the Uni- 
versalist church. These dealt with “The 
Church and a Just and Durable Peace.” 
Speakers included Dr. Alfred W. New- 
combe, professor of Latin-American his- 
tory at Knox College; Dr. Joseph E. 
Morton, a native of Czechoslovakia, 
and now professor of European history 
at Knox College; and Rev. Norman B. 
Johnson, professor of Latin and religious 
education at Knox College. Music for 
these services was furnished by the Knox 
College Choir, the High School A Ca- 
pella Choir, and a quartet from the 
Mormon church. On the 28th, Rey. 
Oliver K. Black of the Federal Council 
of Churches was the speaker in prep- 
aration for a Visitation Campaign 
throughout the city. 

Mrs. Nell Townsend Hinchliffe, direc- 
tor of choirs in the church for the past 
several years, concluded her work on 
February 1. She is to move to Spring- 
field. Her place will be difficult to fill. 
Under her leadership a large children’s 
choir, composed of children of from six 
to thirteen years of age, has been formed 
and made several successful appear- 
ances. 

The annual meeting of the parish was 
held January 21 with the thermometer 
below zero. A goodly number attended. 
Many forward-looking steps were taken. 
Dr. Edwin N. Nash was re-elected mod- 
erator. He has served the church in sev- 
eral capacities for thirty-eight years. Dr. 
Nash as a boy was brought up in the 
Oak Park church and settled in Gales- 
burg in 1904 to practice medicine. One 
new member was added to the board in 
the person of Mrs. Alice Longbrake Carl- 
son, niece of Rev. George R. Longbrake, 
a chaplain in the Army. 

Reports showed a very successful year. 
Plans are being made for the annual 


Palm Sunday religious play. also for the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the dedication of the present church 
building. Klaus Nordgren was elected 
chairman of this committee. 

The Men’s Club presented its minstrel 
show for the benefit of the local Lions 
Club’s “Glasses and Cane Fund” on 
January 28. This made the fifth per- 
formance of the season. 

The A.U.W. is co-operating in the 
establishment of a local Servicemen’s 
Center for soldiers from camp. Mrs. 
Pierce Webster represents the church 
on the General Committee. 


DR. BROOKS HONORED 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington has 
been elected general chairman of the 
Committee on Religious Life in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. With him on the Execu- 
tive Committee are Father Walsh, vice- 
president of Georgetown University, 
Bishop Leonard of the Methodist Church, 
Bishop Freeman of the Episcopal Church, 
Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, Dr. Albert 
J. McCartney, Dr. John W. Rustin, and 
others. Thus representatives of the three 
major theistic religions unite under a 
Universalist to deal with the great prob- 
lem of religion in Washington. 


J. MURRAY GAY 
CALLED TO ALBION 


Rey..J. Murray Gay, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. George A. Gay of Middleport, N.Y., 
took up his duties as pastor of Pullman 
Memorial Universalist Church in Albion, 
N.Y., February 14. 


MARY GRACE CANFIELD 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield is spending 
the winter in North Carolina under doc- 
tor’s orders. She spoke recently to a 
group of Methodist women on “How We 
Got Our Bible,” and also to one of the 
history classes at the Women’s College 
of the North Carolina University on “The 
Reconstruction Period After the Civil 
War.” She hopes to have ready for pub- 
lication in the near future the History 
of Universalism in North Carolina which 
Dr. Canfield began writing and was un- 
able to finish. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


Children’s Program 


A meeting of the Union will be held 
at 4 p. m., March 14, in the Malden 
Universalist church, and will be devoted 
to the children. Miss Beulah Cone will 
tell stories about Suffolk, Va., and Miss 
Harriette Perkins of Malden will render 
songs of the South. 

It is hoped that as many children as 
possible from the churches will attend. 
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DR. GEZORK SPEAKS 
IN WAKEFIELD 


Dr. Herbert Gezork spoke at a vesper 
service in the Wakefield, Mass., Uni- 
versalist church February 7. This service 
was sponsored by the Wakefield Council 
of Churches and the Wakefield Christian 
Youth Council, and was very well at- 
tended. 

Leaders of both the Adult Council and 
the Youth Council belong to the Uni- 
versalist church. John Petersen is presi- 
dent of the one and Dorothy Petersen 
is president of the other. 

Of much interest has been a series of 
“Craft Nights,” church and community 
leaders teaching four courses. The 
Couples’ Club was responsible for a 
public smorgasbord supper and program, 
which was highly successful. A group of 
young adults continues its volunteer 
work at the Peabody Playhouse Settle- 
ment Center each week. 


THE WYMANS TENDERED 
RECEPTION AT LAWRENCE 


On Wednesday, February 17, our 
church at Lawrence, Mass., held a recep- 
tion for its new leaders, Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Wyman. Despite severe 
weather, one hundred ninety-two mem- 
bers and friends of the church, with the 
clergy and members of other churches, 
attended. Dr. and Mrs. Charles J. Bur- 
gess and Mr. and Mrs. Luther G. Harris 
were in the receiving line with Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyman. During the evening, Dr. 
Robert Cummins, general superintendent 
of the Universalist Church of America, 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff, superintendent of 
Universalist churches in Massachusetts, 
and Dr. C. Guy Robbins, pastor emeri- 
tus, brought greetings. 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 
OF THE CHILD 


The twentieth anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Geneva, otherwise known as 
the “Declaration of Rights of the Child,” 
was observed by the Save the Children 
International Union at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on Wednesday, February 24. 

In a special cablegram received by the 
American member of the Union, the 
Save the Children Federation in New 
York, the Declaration is re-emphasized 
and the text recalled. It declares that 
men and women of all nations, recog- 
nizing that mankind owes to the child 
the best that it has to give, shall accept 
this Declaration as their duty, that be- 
yond and above all considerations of 
race, nationality or creed: 

1. THE CHILD must be given the 
means requisite for its normal develop- 
ment, both materially and spiritually. 

2. THE CHILD that is hungry must 
be fed; the child that is sick must be 
nursed; the child that is backward must 
be helped; the delinquent child must be 
reclaimed; and the orphan and the waif 
must be sheltered and succored. 

3. THE CHILD must be the first to 
receive relief in time of distress. 


4. THE CHILD must be put in a 


position to earn a livelihood, and must 
be protected against every form of ex- 
ploitation. 

5. THE CHILD must be brought up 
in the consciousness that its talents 
must be devoted to the service of its 
fellow men. 
ASH WEDNESDAY CONFERENCE 
OF RHODE ISLAND CHURCHES * 


The Ash Wednesday Conference of the 
Rhode Island Universalist churches will 
be held in the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence. 

The afternoon session, beginning at 
four, will be devoted to the annual 
Women’s Dedication Service, which will 
be in charge of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women. Mrs. Wal- 
ter H. Hilton, president of the Mediator 
A.U.W., is general chairman. The con- 
ference supper will be served at six 
o'clock. 

The evening service of the conference 
will be conducted by Rev. William Cou- 
den, D.D., pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Providence. The ad- 
dress of the evening will be given by 
Dr. Robert Cummins, general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church of 
America. The conference will close with 
a communion service, conducted by the 
pastor of the Church of the Mediator, 
Rev. Henry H. Schooley. 


YOUTH WEEK AT 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


On Sunday, January 17, the young 
people of our Wakefield, Mass., church 
had charge of the morning service. The 
theme was, “Youth Makes Up Its Mind.” 
Barbara Miller and Richard Porter each 
gave a short talk, and Carl Brown, Jr., 
Sarah Corindia and Lurline Maugeri also 
took part. The Young People’s Choir, 
under direction of Elwood Litchfield, 
likewise participated. 

At the regular meeting at 5:30 Mrs. 
Hope M. Dillaway spoke on “Art and 
Living,” telling of her experiences in 
painting and with children in nursery 
classes. 

On Tuesday, January 19, the annual 
banquet of the Y.P.C.U. was held in 
the vestry of the church. 


YOUTH SUNDAY 
AT PHILADELPHIA 


The Universalist Youth Fellowship of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
presented its youth program on Sunday, 
February 7. 

Three young people—Ralph Flint, Jr., 
Betty Gough and James Crawford 
Krayer, Jr—gave the addresses. These 
showed marked ability, clear understand- 
ing of the theme, which was the place of 
youth in the world today, and a dignity 
which evidenced a deep appreciation of 
the significance of such an occasion. 

The Scripture was read by Betty 
Gough, prayer was offered by Ralph 
Flint, Jr., the responsive reading was led 
by Dan Flint, a reading was given by 
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Dick Edwards, and the benediction was 
offered by Dorothy Kiely. The ushers 
were Helen Louise Gartley, Betty Mor- 
ton, and Charles Gough, Jr. 

The officers of the local organization 
are: Florence Willson, president; Helen 
Louise Gartley,~ vice-president; Betty 
Morton, secretary; Betty Gough, treas- 


- urer. 


The two Universalist churches in Phila- 
delphia, the Church of the Restoration 
and the Church of the Messiah, for the 


_ past two years have held a union service. 


This year it was held in the Church of 
the Messiah on February 28, Rev. Har- 
mon M. Gehr, the pastor, preaching the 
sermon. 


YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 
DAY AT WATERLOO 


The Youth Fellowship service was held 
at the Waterloo, Iowa, church February 
7. The young people had charge of the 
entire morning service. 

The Junior Choir furnished special 
music, in keeping with the sermon on 
“What Do You Stand For?” which was 
delivered by Kent Alexander. Kent also 
gave the invocation, and Ramona Kam- 
merdiner the prayer and_ benediction. 
The Scripture lesson was read by Miss 
Ruth VanFleet and also the poem, “Your 
Mission,” by Mrs. Gates. Both the 
ushering and collections were in charge 
of Raymond Weidman and Richard 
Harvey. 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY 
AT LAWRENCE 


Laymen’s Sunday was observed in the 
church at Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday, 
February 21. In the congregation of one 
hundred forty-eight, fifty-two were men, 
and a male chorus of sixteen voices, 
under the direction of Dr. Robert Far- 
quhar, provided a special program of 
music. Laymen taking part in the sery- 
ice were Raymond Kay, E. Merrow, 
Jr., Francis Rodericks, Frank Morgan, 
John Rooks, Peter DeSilva, Clarence 
Osgood, Howard Roope, Albert Rogers, 
Fred Sargent, Fred Twiss and Malcolm 
Ramsdell. Donald Bennink gave the 
address of the morning on “The Need 
Is for Men Who Are Men.” 


RACE RELATIONS 
SUNDAY AT LITCHFIELD 


For the first known time in the history 
of Litchfield, Ill., the boards of trustees 
of the Bethel A.M.E. Church and of the 
Universalist church asked their ministers 
to exchange pulpits on Race Relations 
Sunday, February 14. Rev. A. L. John- 
son preached in the Universalist church 
on “Our Responsibility One Toward Each 
Other,” and Rev. Homer A. Jack in 
Bethel Church on “Christianity’s Crime 


—Segregation. And How to Eliminate It.” 


Prof. Karl Beth, who is on the faculty 
of Meadville Theological School and who 
was formerly a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, preached at the Universal- 
ist church on January 24. 
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OFFICERS AT NASHUA 


At the annual meeting of the Univer- 
salist church of Nashua, N. H., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President, Louis A. Hazen; vice-presi- 
dent, George A. Gardner; treasurer, E. 
Norris Hall; Executive Committee 
(two years), Roland B. Burnham and 
Herbert I. Gray; clerk, Mrs. Emma 
F. Gray; collector, Harry H. Lyons; 
Religious Education Committee, Mrs. 
Lewis R. Pike (chairman), Robert F. 
Griffith, Joseph R. W. Johnson, Lucile 
Merrill, Emily Nelson, Mrs. Edmund 
F. Payne and Mrs. Jennie Woodbury. 

In behalf of the Society, Louis A. 
Hazen, president, presented Rev. Ernest 
T. Marble, pastor, and Mrs. Marble with 
a gift of money “to show in a small way 
the appreciation of the Society for the 
work you have done for the church dur- 
ing your pastorate.” Both graciously re- 
sponded. 

Mrs. Grover Tibbetts, speaking of Mr. 
Marble’s resignation, said, “While we 
accept it with deep regret, we honor him 
for accepting the chaplaincy and feel 
that a rising vote of thanks should be 
given him for taking such a step.” 


WAUSAU CHURCH INSTALLS 
HEARING AID SYSTEM 


The Universalist church of Wausau, 
Wis., recently installed a twenty-outlet 
Sonotone Hearing Aid System, the gift 
of Charles Wegner in memory of his wife 
Emma. 


INTERFAITH SERVICE 
AT HORNELL 


On Sunday, February 14, the Wood- 
bury Memorial Church of Hornell, N. Y., 
observed Brotherhood Sunday by holding 
a union service with the local Jewish 
congregation. The pastor of Woodbury 
Church, Dr. Ellis Pierce, and Rabbi Ben- 
jamin Unger of the local synagogue both 
participated. Dr. Pierce preached on 
“Our Common Heritage.” A _ social 
period of fellowship between the two 
congregations followed the service. 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
OFFERING 


The following schools were the first to 
send in their American Friendship Offer- 
ings, taken in Universalist church schools 
on February 7. In several cases there 
was an increase over last year’s offering. 
The total amount received to date is 
$241.81. We shall watch with interest 
the weekly gain, remembering how much 
helpful service these gifts make possible 
at Jordan Neighborhood House in Suf- 
folk, Va 

Connecticut: Stafford; Illinois: Elgin, 
Sycamore; Maine: Augusta, Livermore 
Falls, Norway, Oakfield, Oakland; Mass- 
wchusetts: Arlington, Acton (South), 
Beverly, Cambridge, Chelsea, Fitchburg, 
Franklin, Marlboro, Monson, Palmer, 
Roxbury, Southbridge; New York: Be- 
mus Point, Brooklyn (Good Tidings) , 
Cortland, Fort Plain, Little Falls, Mace- 
Jon, Mount Vernon, Oneonta, Schuyler 
Lake, Syracuse; Ohio: Belpre, Jersey; 


Pennsylvania: Towanda; Rhode Island: 
Woonsocket; Vermont: Bethel, Derby 
Line; Wisconsin: Mukwonago. 

General Sunday School Association 


STUDYING THE FIELD IN THE 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 


George Davis of the Unitarian Exten- 
sion Department spent a day early in 
February studying the field of the United 
Liberal Church (Universalist-Unitarian) 
of San Fernando Valley, Calif., where 
Rev. Sheldon Shepard is conducting a 
survey to determine whether the begin- 
nings should be made now of a perma- 
nent work in the valley. 

Mr. Davis interviewed persons inter- 
ested in the church, talked with business- 
men about the probable future of the 
valley, and looked over various com- 
munities in the field. 

On Sunday, February 7, Mr. Shepard 
called a meeting and met with fourteen 
interested, enthusiastic persons. This 
meeting was held in North Hollywood, 
and others are called for other sections of 
the valley, in line with the policy of 
trying methods fitted to the wartime 
limit of transportation in a community 
which depends largely upon automobile 
traffic. 


WAUSAU CHURCH RECEIVES 
BEQUEST OF $1,000 


At the last meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Wausau, Wis., church, 
the sum of one thousand dollars was 
received from the children of William B. 
Scholfield and Zoa Manson Scholfield for 
unrestricted use in memory of their par- 
ents. Five generations of Scholfields have 
been actively associated with this church, 
being among the founding families. In 
1886, Mary Haseltine Scholfield gave the 
ground on which the second church 
building was erected, the one preceding 
the present plant. This family has al- 
ways been active in church life and gen- 
erous. The son of Mary Haseltine 
Scholfield was William B. Scholfield, his 
son William R., his son William E., and 
his son William T. The last three are 
alive and active in the church today, 
William T. being a youngster in the 
church school. 


New soos 194.37 
SEVENTH LARGE PRINTING 
Christian Worship 
ann Praise 


Edited by Henry Hallam Tweedy, D. D. 
A rich 


selection of hymns and 
tunes, including ageless hymns 
and new hymns voicing social 
consciousness and patriotism. 
Beautifully printed in bold faced 
readable type. Indestructibly bound. 
SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPY 
Price $1.20 Per Copy in Quantities 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
ama 67 West 44th Street, New York 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
United Liberal Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist) of San Fernando Valley, 
Calif., is radio news commentator on 
Station KMTR, Los Angeles. He broad- 
casts five 15-minute periods of com- 
ment weekly. 


Rev. Weston A. Cate, D.D., has be- 
gun his pastorate in Rochester, N. Y.., 
and is living at 165 Barrington Street. 


Rev. R. J. Baughan is now living at 
MacEvoy Court, Roseville Avenue, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Rev. A. Ray Meserve is settled at 
Shirley, Mass. 


Rey. Clarence L. Eaton is acting as 
interim preacher at Portsmouth, N. H. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone supplied 
the pulpit at North Adams, Mass., 
February 14. 


Allan Lester, who was in government 
service in Washington, has been sent to 
Brazil. Mrs. Lester remains at their 
home in Lanham, Md., but will join Mr. 
Lester later. 


Dr. Howard Eaton has been elected 
chairman of the Washington branch of 
the Institute of World Affairs to succeed 
Allan Lester, now on foreign service. 


Dr. Ellis Pierce, pastor of the Wood- 
bury Memorial Church at Hornell, N. Y., 
has been appointed chairman of publicity 
for the local American Red Cross War 
Fund and Membership Campaign. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin, formerly of Frank- 
lin, Mass., is spending the winter at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Asa Madison McCain, 3rd, was born 
in Washington, D. C., January 20. He 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Asa M. 
McCain, who both are active workers in 
the Universalist National Memorial 


Church. 


William B. Wiegand, New York, son- 
in-law of Mrs. Lee and the late Dr. John 
Clarence Lee, has been appointed to the 
Synthetic Rubber Advisory Committee. 
Mackenzie King appointed him to the 
same position on the Canadian commit- 
tee; and he has now been chosen as liaison 
member between the two committees and 
Washington. 


Miss Carrie A. Ritter of Utica, N. Y 
active in Universalist circles of New 
York State, fell on the ice February 4, 
severely injuring her left shoulder and 
arm. 


Dr. Stanley Manning, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, 
Conn., was elected president of the 
Greater Hartford Federation of Churches 
at its annual meeting recently. George 
H. Prall, who is just finishing a five-year 
term as trustee of the Church of the 
Redeemer, the last year as chairman, was 
elected treasurer of the Federation. 


Rev. Helene Ulrich, who is employed 
by the U. S. Employment Service, War 
Manpower Commission, has been re- 
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assigned to work at the Fitchburg office, 
so that she will make her home in Leom- 
inster again. Miss Ulrich has been 
working at the office in Northampton 
since November 16, and living in Am- 
herst. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 


Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 


The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 


For announcement and information, 
address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Obituary 


ANNA MATILDA DAVISON 


Anna Matilda Davison, wife of Christopher 
Close Davison, died at her home in Andover, 
Vt., on January 30 from cancer of the left cheek. 

The funeral was at Adams Funeral Parlors, 
with Rev. William J. Ballou of Chester Congre- 
gational Church and Rev. Harry <A. Farrar 
(Universalist) of Simonsville Union Church 
officiating. The body was placed in: the public 
tomb for interment in the spring in the family 
lot in Heald Cemetery in Andover. x 

Anna Anderson was born in  Gottenburg, 
Sweden, July 4, 1880, the daughter of a family 
of skilled artisans. Her mother died when she 
was a small child. At the age of about twenty 
she came to America, She met Mr. Davison in 
Watertown, N. Y., soon after he arrived in 
America from England. They were married in 
Katonah, N. Y., January 18, 1904. There their 
first son, James Henry, was born. 

The family moved to Grafton, Vt., and in 
1909 to Andover, where the other two sons, 
John and Matthew, were born. 

Mrs. Davison had a high sense of responsi- 
bility. She was a member of Andover Univer- 
salist Society, and commanded the respect of 
all who knew her. 

She is survived by her husband; three sons, 
one living at home and two in the vicinity; four 
grandsons; and a brother and sister in Sweden. 

Harry A, Farrar 


STEPHEN IRA PECK 


Stephen Ira Peck, a lifelong resident of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and a member of the Mediator 
Universalist Church for over fifty years, died 
January 27 at the age of seventy-two. 

For more than thirty years Mr. Peck was 
employed in the city engineer’s office in Provi- 
dence, first as a surveyor and later as a title 
searcher for the law department. Following the 
death of his father and mother, Horace G. and 
Delilah B. Peck, he lived alone in the family 
mansion at 202 Congress Avenue. 

Always frail of body, and in very poor health 
for the past decade, Mr. Peck’s activities in 
church and civic affairs were circumscribed. 
Despite his physical infirmity, however, he 
maintained interest in the Providence Boys’ 
Club and other juvenile benefactions. He was a 
member of the Town Criers and the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. For years he had been a 
thirty-second degree Mason, affiliated with St. 
Tohn’s T.odee, F. and A. M., Providence Royal 
Arch Chapter, and St. John’s Commandery, 
Knights Templar. His love for his church was 
such that to the end he remained one of its 
heaviest contributors. 

The funeral service was held in the Irving 
H. Drabble Chapel, his pastor, Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, officiating. 

Henry H. Scuoorry 


ADA KEELER THOMPSON 


Ada Keeler Thompson, widow of former 
Mayor William H. Thompson of Hightstown, 
N. J., who once owned the Hightstown Rug 


Company, died December 24 at her estate, Carl- 


ton Villa, in Hightstown. She was sixty-one 
years old. 
Funeral services were conducted at Carlton 


Villa, December 26, by Rev. Powell H. Norton, 
Peddie School pastor, and Rev. Paul M. Hum- 
phreys, pastor of the First Baptist Church. 
Burial was in Cedar Hill Mausoleum. 

Mrs. Thompson was a director and principal 
stockholder of the Hightstown Trust Company. 
She was a lifelong Universalist, she and her 
husband being key workers in the Universalist 
church in Hightstown as long as it existed. 
Mrs. Thompson also was active for many years 
in the Parent-Teacher Association. 

She is survived by a son, W. Homer Thomp- 
son; two daughters, Mrs. Blanche T. Hann of 
Hightstown and Mrs. William R. Parker of 
Peru, Ind.; five grandchildren; and a brother, 
Norman A. Keeler of Hightstown. 


Notices 


BELL FOR SALE 


A church bell in perfect condition, worth 
$1,300, for sale for $500. Weight, 1,200 
pounds. Tone beautiful. Write Eugene B. 


Bowen, Cheshire, Mass. 


HYMNALS FOR SALE 


A Universalist church has two hundred copies 
of Hymns of the Church which it will sell for 
25 cents each, plus delivery. If interested, write 
to Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, w.th 
special disciplines in classical and Scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


OUR CHURCHES AND 
THESE TIMES 


The Backgrounds and Foregrounds of 
American Christianity; with Special Ref- 
erence to the Issues of War and Peace. 


March 8—The American Pattern for 
Church and State. March 15—The Profit 
and Loss of American Denominational- 
ism. March 22—Pessimism and Optimism 
in Our Religious Culture. March 29— 
The Ethical Dilemma of the Christian 
Churches. April 5—The Clarification of 
Our Moral Problems. April 12—Church 
Unity in a Post-War World. 

Rev. Willard L. Sperry, M.A., D.D., Litt.D. 

Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 


A SPIRITUAL ALMANAC 
FOR SERVICEMEN 


This book has been prepared for men in 
the armed forces but should be useful in 
young people’s groups, among defense 
workers, and others interested in the de- 
votional life in these war times. 


The first third of the book is devoted to 
the calendar and its accompanying ma- 
terial. The last two-thirds is made up of 
a variety of selections, patriotic, devo- 
tional, and informative. 


25 cents each 25 or more, 20 cents each 
Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 


During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 


For further information please address 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 25: 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presi 
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MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted on transfer Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., 
from Ohio. 

Accepted on transfer Chadbourne A. Spring 
(DU) from Ohio. 

Letter of License for one year (renewal) 
granted to F. Milner Dunn, Jr. 

Noted acceptance of chaplains by Central Com- 
mittee. 


g 
Noted acce matance of Robert Raible by the 


We are suggesting the following books for your reading Central Committee. 
during the season of quiet and meditation. They all have Dual fellowship granted to Edward W. Ohren- 


messages for the Lenten days and reminders of the reality eee aie ya gle Se apse 


and power of the Kingdom of God and the love of Christ the American Unitarian Association. 
for all men. , Noted acceptance of Elmer D. Colcord by 
Maine. 

Granted full fellowship to A. Avery Gates, 


lerical licentiate. 
THE PROPHET Ce ak een) ; etal coe aster Charles A. Wyman from 
Kahlil Gibran New York. 


Cart A. Hemper, Secretary 


LULA ee a re MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
‘ * OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
Kahlil Gibran 


The third public meeting of the Massachusetts 

Association of Universalist Women will be held 

HIS CROSS AND OURS in the First Universalist Church, Worcester, on 
J h F tN e eo 255 oe a. m. Luncheon tickets 
ose 60 cents. Take reservations not later than 

P or ewton Tuesday, March 23, with Mrs. Harry H. At- 

wood, 24 Fiske Street, Worcester (Telephone 


PERSONALITIES OF THE PASSION _ 32379). 


Train leaves South Station at 8 a. m. To 


Leslie D. Weatherhead reach church from Union Station take any bus 
or trolley going up Front Street. Get off at 


Main Street, Ik blocks Pleas: Ss 3 
THE CROSS AND GREAT LIVING Pe aie ae erie Scie Siaabe tha ecueal 
it is a 10-minute walk to the church via Front, 


W. E. Phifer Main and Pleasant Streets. 


VICTORIOUS SUFFERING . . CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 


OF FELLOWSHIP 
Carl A. Glover 


Rev. Hope Hilton accepted on transfer from 
Ontario Convention. 

THESE SHARED HIS POWER i, eC ee TO 1.75 Ricuarp H. Birp, Jr., Secretary 
Edwin MeN. Poteat OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


THE LORD’S PRAYER eo Fee Vi ee Fer 1.00 Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring transferred to 


Massachusetts. 


Ernest Fremont Tittle Rev. Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., transferred to 
Massachusetts. 


Rey. E. H. Carritt transferred to Illinois. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE SucMaawe. ofa te al io mich 2.00 STANLEY C. Stay, Secretary 


Edgar Sheffield Brightman CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
THE CREED OF CHRIST OF FELLOWSHIP 
A d the transfer f Massachusetts 
Po ee ie Robert F, Raine, William G Abbe, Lawrence Wi 


Gerald Heard Abbott, Frank B. Crandall, O. Whitman Eames, 
Philip R. Giles, Arthur R. Graham, George H. 


Wood, 1 Robert T. Withington. 
THE CODE OF CHRIST Sn G1. 010 4 o 0 See «0 ve 1.50 A eed eh tui te of Raymond 


J. Baughan and Robert H. Lewis. 
Gerald Heard Accepted the transfer from Kansas of E. J. 
Unruh, 
‘ ON BECOMING A REAL PERSON eae e 2 50 EstHer C. Ricuarpson, Secretary 
Harry Emerson Fosdick KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
March 9-12: Rey. John Haynes Holmes, D.D., 
THE ROBE 2 75 Community Church, New York. 
ee nae re Ne CON ey Oe eS : March 16-19: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
Lloyd Ce Douglas dean emeritus of the Divinity School, Yale 


: University, alas Haven, er Ga : iY 
March 23-26: ev. Walton E. ole, Secon 
THE MEANING OF FAITH........ 1.00 Church, Boston. ; 
March 30- April 2: Rev. As ie = Clinchy, 
m0, © - Church, Hartford, Conn. 
THE MEANING OF SERVICE de es Me bat ae We 1.00 April 6 weg Rabbi. Foutiaa’ oth Liebman, 
Temple Israel, Boston. 
April 8 and 9: Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D.D., 


THE MEANING OF PRAYER 5. Be Ae eee 1.00 Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, Chicago, Ill. 


April 13-16: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 


Harry Emerson Fosdick First Parish, Milton, Mass. 
* o * 
Dr. Fosdick has combined the above three books into In Holy Week, Monday to Friday, April 19 to 


23, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., min- 
THREE MEANINGS Ce Se ey i a oe 2.50 ister of King’s Chapel, will preach at the noon 
services, 
Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every 
5 . ; ‘ day, except Saturday, during Holy Week. 
We will mail your orders immediately from j ** * 


April 27: Rev. Douglas Horton, D.D., mod- 
erator of the General Council of Congregational 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE April 28" "Rey, Robert Cummins, 8-T.D., gen- 


16 B St B t M ys aaa of the Universalist Church 
of America. 
eacon ed os on, ass. April 29: Rev. Edwin J. Van Etten, D.D., dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 
April 30: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Association. 
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In wartime 


SHIPMENTS ARE 
NECESSARILY SLOW 


ORDER NOW 


to ensure timely delivery 
of your 1945 Lenten Manual 


Written by Dr. Frank D. Adams 


The LADDER 


OF 


EXCELLENCE 


ee Love 


LENTEN Kindness 


MANUAL Godliness 


Patience 


Self Control 


Knowledge 


UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 

16 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Single copies 5 cents each, plus postage 
In lots of ten or more, 3 cents each, plus postage 
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Crackling 


A man who stuttered badly went to 
a specialist, and after ten difficult lessons 
learned to say quite distinctly: “Peter — 
Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers.” 

His friends congratulated him upon his 
splendid achievement. 

“Yes,” said the man doubtfully, “but 
it’s s-s-such a d-d-difficult remark to 
w-w-work into an ordin-a-ry c-c-con- 
versation, y know.” — Watchman-Exam- 
mer. ; 


“Do you prefer spinach to turnip- 
tops?” asks a writer. No—and we don’t 
prefer turnip-tops to spinach, either.— 
Punch. : 


Visitor: Are your father and mother 
in? 

Boy: They was in, but they’ve went 
out. 

Visitor (disapprovingly): Was in! 
Went out! Where’s your grammar! 

Boy: She’s in the kitchen —Eachange. 


“A businessman called at a friend’s 
office. After a glance round he asked: 
“How’s your new office boy getting — 
along?” 

“Fine; he’s got everything so mixed up 
that I can’t get along without him!”— 
Public Opinion. 


The hat designer who said that cur- 
rently styled women’s hats are pretty 
much alike is wrong on only three counts, 
viz., they aren’t pretty, they aren't 
much, and they aren’t alike-—St. Louis 
Star-Times. 


Politician: Now, my dear people, 
having said all I’m going to say, I will 
return to what I was coming to when 
I was interrupted, and repeat what I 
was prevented from saying—The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


Woodrow Wilson, despite his sober dis- 
position, possessed a quick wit. One day, 
during an animated conversation, his 
glasses slipped down perilously near the 
end of his nose. 

“Your glasses are almost on your 
mouth,” his companion warned. 

“That’s all right,” Mr. Wilson answered 
with a smile. “I want to see what I’ 
talking about.”—Banking. 


Judge: The idea of a man of yo 
size beating a poor, weak woman like 
that! 

Prisoner: But, Your Honor, she kee 
irritating me all the time. 

Judge: How does she irritate you? — 

Prisoner: Why, she keeps sayi 
“Hit me! Beat me! Just hit me on 
And I'll have you hauled up before th 
bald-headed old reprobate of a ju 
and see what he’ll do with you.” 

Judge: Discharged —Advance. 


